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UNSURPASSED— 
IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, 
IN CHEAPNESS. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings 
‘and oil paintings made especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 8S. J. Ferris, 
Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, 
Cary, Lummis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 


Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 





The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teeching reading. It seems necessary 
to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of a chiid’s 
education known as “learning to read” with a multiplicity of what may be termed side-issues—kindred, 
perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the 
mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new Readers all that has 
been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best sty!e. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as 
to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and appropriateness of the illustrations, and 
the thorough, careful gradation seeured by the authors’ plan of arrangement. 

In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in sentiment, were either modified in language, or 
rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of « gradual inerease of the vocabulary, which allowed only a 
limited number of new worda to each lesson, These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 
correct pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis, 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges of their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is 
cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for teaching reading, if such were not the case; and 
on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new 
series. Special discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight 
paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to per- 
sons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. 


Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for examination on 
receipt of $1.50. This amount will be returned if the books are intro- 


duced, 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Catalogue. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO.,, Puszisrers, 


48 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


N October, 1869, the Pedagogical Society | chief streets, suburban pleasure resorts, etc. 


of Berlin issued a circular requesting the | 


masters of the eighty-four established schools 
of that city to ascertain how many of the 
children who entered the primary classes 
that fall had seen and could name certain 
common animals, insects, and plants, had 
taken certain walks, visited specified parks, 
museums, etc. It is more Common in that 
country than in our own to connect songs, 
poems, reading exercises, and object les- 
sons with the locality with which the child 
is most familiar, so that not only does the 
matter of elementary instruction vary con- 
siderably with the geographical, zoilogical, 
and botanical character of the different 
towns, and often even with the surroundings 
of different schools in the same city, but 
much importance is attached to stated holi- 
day and half-holiday walks which teachers 
are expected to conduct with their pupils for 
educational purposes. To ‘‘ determine the 
individuality of the children so far as con- 
ditioned by the concepts arising from their 
immediate environment,’ for statistical uses, 
was the express purpose of the questions pro- 
posed. It was expected that this ‘‘entrance 
examination ’’ scheme, as it was humorously 
called, would show in a more definite form 
than ever before the psychic peculiarities of 
the different school districts of Berlin, upon 
which, from preliminary tests, locality seemed 
to exert a surprising influence. Besides a 


score or so of topographical questions, how- 
ever—such as the public buildings, squares, 








—others pertaining to the home, the farm, 
objects in natural history, and the aspects of 
the heavens, were added, and finally the 
children were asked if they had any notion 
of God, Christ, could tell a Bible story, say 
a hymn or prayer, or had ever heard either 
of four of the best known of Grimm’s tales. 
At first many of the children were questioned 
in classes, till, on account of intimidation 
in the presence of others, and other errors 
arising from a desire to appear wiser or not 
more ignorant than their mates, etc., it was 
found that more truthful results were ob- 
tained by questioning them in sections of 
eight or ten, although this method nearly 
doubled the average ignorance displayed and 
quadrupled the work, which with one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight questions was no small 
addition to that already required of the sub- 
ordinate teachers to whom it was mainly en- 
trusted. Of alittle over two thousand child- 
ren to whom these questions were put, reliable 
results were thought to be obtained from 
about one-half, while some teachers expressed 
the opinion that even they had no value, ow- 
ing to the haste and not unfrequently the 
unwillingness with which the work was 
undertaken. 

It was with the advantage of many sug- 
gestions and not a few warnings from this 
attempt that the writer undertook, soon after 
the opening of the Boston schools in Sep- 
tember last, to make out a list of questions 
suitable for obtaining an inventory of the 
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contents of the mind of children of average 
intelligence on entering the primary schools 
of that city. All the local and many other 
of the German questions were for various 
reasons not suitable to children here, and 
the task of selecting those that should be so, 
though perhaps not involving quite as many 
perplexing considerations as choosing an 
equally long list of normal words, was by no 
means easy. ‘They must not be too familiar 
nor too hard and remote, but must give free 
and easy play to reason and memory. But 
especially, to yield most practical results, 
they should lie within the range of what 
children are commonly supposed or at least 
desired, by teachers and by those who write 


primary text-books and prescribe courses of 


instruction, to know. Many preliminary 


half-days of questioning small groups of | 


children and receiving suggestions from 
many sources, and the use of many primers, 
object-lesson courses, etc., now in use in this 
country, were necessary before the first pro- 
visional list of one hundred and thirty-four 
questions was printed. The problem first 
had in mind was strictly practical; viz: 
what may city children be assumed to know 
and have seen by their teachers when they 
enter school; although other purposes more 
psychological shaped many other questions 
used later. 


The difficulties and sources of possible error 
in the use of such questions are many. Not 
only are children prone to imitate others in their 
answers without stopping to think and give an 
independent answer of their own, but they often 
love to seem wise, and to make themselves in- 
teresting, state what seems to interest us with- 
out reference to truth, divining the lines of our 
interest with a subtlety we do not suspect; if ab- 
surdities are doubted they are sometimes only 
the more protested ; the faculties of some are be- 
numbed and perhaps their tongues tied by bash- 
fulness, while others are careless, listless, inat- 
tentive, and answer at random. Again, many 
questioners are brusque, lacking in sympathy or 
tact, or real interest or patience in the work, or 
perhaps regard it as trivial or fruitless. These 
and many other difficulties seemed best minim- 
ized by the following method, which was finally 
settled upon and, with the coéperation of Mr. 
E. P. Seaver, superintendent of the Boston 
schools, put into operation. Four of the best 
trained and experienced kindergarten teachers 
were employed by the hour to question three 
children at a time in the dressing-room of the 
school by themselves alone, so as not to interrupt 
the school-work. No constraint was used, and, 
as several hours were necessary to finish each 
set, changes and rests were often needful, while 
by frequent correspondence and by meetings 
with the writer to discuss details and compare 
results, uniformity of method was sought. 

The most honest and unembarrassed child's 


first answer to a direct question, e. g., whether 
it has seen a cow, sheep, etc., must rarely or 
never be taken without careful cross-questioning, 
a stated method of which was developed re- 
specting many objects. If the child says it has 
seen a cow, but when asked its size points to its 
own finger-nail or hand and says, so dzg, as not 
unfrequently occurs, the inference is that it has 
at most only seen a picture of a cow, and thinks 
its size reproduced therein, and accordingly he 
is set down as deficient on that question. If, 
however, he is correct in size, but calls the color 
blue, does not know it as the source of milk, or 
that it has horns or hoofs—several errors of the 
latter order have been generally allowed. A 
worm may be said to sw on the ground, 
butchers to kill only the bad animals, etc.; but 
when hams are said to grow on trees or in the 
ground, or a hill is described as a Zum of dirt, 
or wool as growing on hens, as often occurs, de- 
ficiency is obvious. So many other visual and 
other notions that seem to adults so simple that 
they must be present to the mind with some com- 
pleteness or not at all, are in a process of grad- 
ual acquisition, element by element, in the mind 
of a child, so that there must sometimes be 
confessedly a certain degree of arbitrariness in 
saying, as, except in cases of peculiar uncer- 
tainty, the questioners attempted to do, that the 
child has the concept or does not haveit. Men's 
first names seem to have designated single strik- 
ing qualities, but once applied they become gen- 
eral or specific names according to circum- 
stances. Again, very few children knew that a 
tree has bark, leaves, trunk, and roots; but very 
few indeed had not noticed a tree enough for 
our “ pass.” 

Without specifying further details it may suf- 
fice here to say that the child was given the bene- 
fit of every doubt, and credited with knowledge 
wherever its ignorance was not so radical as to 
make a chaos of what instruction and most pri- 
mary text-books are wont to assume. It is im- 
portant also to add that the questioners were 
requested to report manifest gaps in the child's 
knowledge 7” zfs own words, reproducing its 
syntax, pronunciation, etc. 

About sixty teachers, besides the above four, 
have made returns from three or more children 
each. Many returns, however, are incomplete, 
careless, or show internal contradictions, and 
can be used only indirectly to control results 
from the other sources. From more than twice 
that number, two hundred of the Boston child- 
ren were selected as the basis of the following 
table. For certain questions and for many sta- 
tistical purposes this number is much too small 
to yield very valuable results; but where, as in 
the majority of cases, the averages of these 
children, taken by fifties, have varied less than 
ten per cent., it is safe to infer that the figures 
have considerable representative worth, and far 
more than they could have if the percentages 
were small. The precautions that were taken 
to avoid schools where the children come from 
homes representing extremes of either culture 
or ignorance, or to balance deviations from a 
conjectured average in one direction by like de- 
viations in the other, and also to select from each 
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school-room, with the teacher's aid, only child- 
ren of average capacity, and to dismiss each 
child found unresponsive or not acquainted with 
the English language, give to the percentages, 
it is believed, a worth which without these and 
other precautions to this end only far larger hum- 
bers could yield. 
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The following table shows the general results 
for a number of those questions which admit of 
categorical answers, only negative results being 
recorded; the italicized questions in the ‘ mis- 
cellaneous’’ class being based on only from 
forty to seventy-five children, the rest on two 
hundred, in a few cases two hundred and fifty: 




















“ | Per l Per Per 
aT TABLE I. | cont of | Name of the Object or | Centot . Name of the Object or cent of 
No.| Name of the Object or | Children | No. Concept. | Children | No. Concept. Children 

Concept. | ignorant | ignorant ignorant 
| of it. } of it of it. 
"eee 80 I Where are the child’s ribs 99.5 I Seen watchmaker at work 68 
2'Crow. . aoe sce ot | af ** lungs; 81 ia OP Pere 65 
3 Bluebird . Sth eee 72.5 eo ” os heart 80 i et CC 64.5 
nT. > €e nae «oot 5-5 2 2s “ wrists 70.5 | ia 62 
Re are 63 | 5 Where are the ankles . . 65.5 au * hen; 61 
SP Seer oe i} 6 waist... 52.5 6| * bricklayer at work 44.5 
Ss te ee ool OS oe ae ee ea. G. 45 7| ‘* shoemaker at work 25 
a eee 57.5 | eo. * sg knuckles . 36 ee | eee Pris. 12 
OS Sa se Ce 54  * ” elbows. .| 25 — ae SE 
EE aval he a\gle <..¢h010 ce | 1o)Know right and left hand 21.5 1 Know green by name . . 15 
a OSE ae 50 i a cheek aS 18 z| ‘* blue by name 14 
eS ee ee 47-5 || raj “‘ forehead . 15 3| “* yellow byname. . 13.5 
0 Sree re 33-5 sot = Soro . 13.5 4, “* red by name. ; 9 
SL sg sc a. ob ie 22 — knee. 7 | — 
hues, eee 20.5 ea stomach 6 ; 
s6|Hen..- ae oe oe 19 hg iaresengefiennnethomnanpmnbetichaienssie MISCELLANEOUS, 
s7iCow.. . « 2 ee, aie 18.5 1 Dew - 78 1| That leathern things come 
—_ . 2' What season it is 75.5 fromanimals. ... 03.4 
I 1)/ Growing wheat 92.5 3 Seen hail. 73 2|Maxim or proverb ve QI.5 
ks sa ee gI.5 4 rainbow 65 3 Origin of cotton thin : , 
yg 89 s| “ sunrise... 56.5 4| What flour is made of a? 89 
4| Willow . ee. a. s 89 6| “* sunset . 53-5 s|Ability to knit . ‘ ¢ 
. Growing oats ...... 87:5 7, “* clouds . 35 6| What bricks are made of 81.1 
PP MNG ». 00 6 0 0 87 ~~ om 14 7| Shape of the world 70.3 
oy ee ee ee 87 9} ‘** moon.. 7 8 Origin of woolen things 69 
8 3'Maple yp ae tat eee a 83 — _ — a 9 o~ veers 
9 Growingmoss...... 81.5 I Concept of an island... . 87.5 ten . tue 67 
Io “ strawberries . . , 78.5 2 ** a beach 55.5 I Never been in bathing 64.5 
11 " ee 7 ae —_—. So oa rr Can tell no rudiment of a 
12 23 beans .. es 71.5 -_ > *¢ soriver k= an tty. . s » ° : 58 
13 es blueberries . . . 67.5 habs pa te 40 12\ Not know wooden things 
14 - blackberries .. . 66 6 - “ Pill — 28 are from trees : 
15 “ ee ae 65.5 7 es ee brook ... 1s 13/Origin of butter. . iG 0.5 
16 Chestnut tree. ..... 64 — ——— 14,Origin of meat (from ani 
t7\Planted aseed. ..... 63 1 Concept of a tri: angie me a 92 ees a bs rte 48 
18'Peachesonatree .... 61 2 ** square . 56 15/Cannot sew . 47.5 
19 Growing potatoes .... 61 3 * © SGC 66 «4 35 16 Cannot strike a given mus 
ieee bute are 55-5 4| The number five . 28.5 cal tone . > 
— = ere eee 54 5| four .. 17 17 Cannot beat time regularly 39 
22 ad grapes...... 53 6 o three . 8 18 Have never saved cents at 
23 " dandelion... - 52 a home. . sates 36 
24 o cherries ... 46 19 Ne ver been in the c untry 35.5 
25 ” a 32 »\Can repeat no verse. , 28 
26 ~ rere. 21|Source of milk. . cos) R08 


The high rate of ignorance here indicated 
may surprise most who will be likely to read 
this report, because the childhood they know 
will be much above the average of intelligence 
here sought, as it may all, because the few mem- 
ories of childhood which survive in adult life 
necessarily bear such slight traces of its imper- 
fections, and are for m: iny causes so illusory. 

Skeins and spools of thread were said to grow 
on the sheep's back or on bushes, stockings on 
trees, butter to come from buttercups, flour to be 
made of beans, oats to grow on oaks, bread to 
be swelled yeast, trees to be stuck in the ground 
by God and rootless, meat to be dug from the 
ground, and potatoes to be picked from trees. 
Cheese is squeezed butter, the cow says “‘ bow- 
wow,’ the pig purrs or burrows, worms are not 
distinguished from snakes, moss from the ‘‘toad's 
umbrella,”’ bricks from stones, nor beans from 
trees. An oak may be known only as an acorn- 
tree or a button-tree, a pine only as a needle- 
tree, a bird's nest only as its bed, etc. So that 


while no one child has all these misconceptions, 
none are free from them; and thus the liabilities 
are great that, in this chaos of half-assimilated 





impressions, half right, half wrong, some lost 
link may make utter nonsense or mere ver- 
bal cram of the most careful instruction, as in 
the cases of children referred to above, who 
knew much by rote about a cow, its milk, horns, 
leather, meat, etc., but yet were sure, from the 
picture-book, that it was no bigger than a small 
mouse. 

For 86 per cent. of the above questions the 
average intelligence of thirty-six country child- 
ren who were tested, ranks higher than that of 
the city children of the table, and in many items 
very greatly. The subject-matter of primers for 
the latter is in great part still traditionally of 
country life; hence the danger of unwarranted 
presupposition is considerable. As our methods 
of teaching grow natural we realize that city life 
is unnatural, and that those who grow up with- 
out knowing the country are defrauded of that 
without which childhood can never be complete 
or normal. On the whole the material of the 
city is no doubt inferior in pedagogic value to 
country experience. A few days in the country 
at this age has raised the level of many a city 
child’s intelligence more than a term or two of 
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school training could do without it. It is there, 
too, that the foundations of a love of natural 
science are best laid. We cannot accept with- 
out many careful qualificatious the evolutionary 
dictum that the child's mental development 
should repeat that of the race. Unlike primitive 
man the child’s body is feeble, and he is ever in- 
fluenced by a higher culture about him. Yet 
from the primeval intimacy with the qualities 
and habits of plants, with the instincts of ani- 
mals—so like those of children—with which 
hawking and trapping, the riding on instead of 
some distance behind horses, etc., made men 
familiar; from primitive industries and tools as 
first freshly suggested, if we believe Geiger, 
from the normal activities of the human organ- 
ism, especially the tool of tools, the hand; from 
primitive shelter, cooking, and clothing, with 
which anthropological researches make us famil- 
iar, it is certain that not a few educational ele- 
ments of great value can be selected and sys- 
tematized for children, an increasing number of 
them in tact being already in use for juvenile 
games and recreations, and for the vacation 
pastimes of adults. A country barn, a forest 
with its gloom and awe, its vague fears and in- 
definite sounds, is a great school at this age. 
The making of butter, which some teachers, 
after hearing so often that it grew inside eggs or 
on ice, or was made from buttermilk, think it 
worth while to make a thimbleful of in a toy 
churn at school as an object-lesson; more ac- 
quaintance with birds, which, as having the most 
perfect senses, most constant motion in several 
elements, even Leopardi could panegyrize as the 
only real things of joy in the universe, and which 
the strange power of flight makes ideal beings 
with children, and whose nests were often ‘said 
to grow on trees; more knowledge of kitchen- 
chemistry, of foods, their preparation and origin; 
wide prospects for the eyes—this is more peda- 
gogic industrial training for young children, be- 
cause more free and play-like, than sewing, or 
cooking, or whittling, or special trade-schools can 
be, as well as more hygienic. Many children lo- 
cate all that is good and imperfectly known in 
the country, and nearly a dozen volunteered the 
statement that good people when they die go to 
the country—even here from Boston. 

It is things that live and, as it were, detach 
themselvés from their background by moving 
that catch the eye and with it the attention ; and 
the subjects which occupy and interest the city 
child are mainly in motion, and therefore trans- 
ient, while the country child comes to know ob- 
jects at rest better. The country child has more 
solitude, and is likely to develop more indepen- 
dence, and is less likely to be prematurely 
caught up into the absorbing activities and throb- 
bing passions of manhood, and becomes more 
familiar with the experiences of primitive man. 
The city child knows a little of many more 
things, and so is more liable to superficiality, and 
has a wider field for error, At the same time it 
has two great advantages over the country child, 
in knowing more of human nature and in enter- 
ing school with a much better developed sense 
of rhythm and all its important implications. On 
the whole, however, additional force seems thus 


| given to the argument for excursions, by rail or 


otherwise, regularly provided for the poorer 
children who are causing the race to degenerate 
in the great centres of population, unfavorable 
enough for those with good homes, or even for 
adults. 

Words, in connection with rhyme, rhythm, 
alliteration, cadence, etc., or even without these 
simply as sound-pictures, often absorb the atten- 
tion of children, and yield them a really zsthe- 
tic pleasure, either quite independently of their 
meaning or to the utter bewilderment of it. They 
hear fancied words in noises and sounds of na- 
ture and animals, and are persistent punners. 
As butterflies make butter or eat it or give it by 
squeezing, so grasshoppers give grass, bees give 
beads and beans, kittens grow on the pussy-wil- 
low, and all honey is from honeysuckles, and 
even a poplin dress is made of poplar-trees. 
When the cow lows it somehow blows its own 
horn; crows and scarecrows are confounded; 
ant has some subtle relationship to aunt; angle- 
worm suggests angle or triangle or ankle; Martie 
eats ‘‘tomarties;’’ a holiday is a day to “‘holler”’ 
on; Harry O'Neill is nick-named Harry Oat- 
meal; isosceles is somehow related to sausages; 
October suggests knocked over; ‘‘I never saw 
a hawk, but I can hawk and spit too;” “I will 
not sing do re mi, but do re you," ‘‘ Miss Eaton 
will eat us’’—these, and many more from the 
questioners’ notes, and the story of the child 
who, puzzled by the unfamiliar reflexive use of 
the verb, came to associate ‘‘ Now I lay me,” 
with a /ama, or for another who was for years 
stultified as against a dead blank wall whenever 
the phrase ‘‘answer sought”’ occurred, suggest 
to us how, more or less consciously and more or 
less seriously, a child may be led, in the absence 
of corrective experience, to the most fantastic 
and otherwise unaccountable distortions of facts 
by shadowy word-spectres or husks. 

In many of the expressions quoted, the child 
seems playing with relations once seriously held, 
and its ‘‘fun"’ to be joy over but lately broken 
mental fetters. Some at least of the not infre- 
quently quite unintelligible statements or an- 
swers may perhaps be thus accounted for. Again, 
the child, more than the adult, thinks in pictures, 
gestures, and inarticulate sounds. The distinc- 
tion between real and verbal knowledge has 
been carefully and constantly kept in mind by 
the questioners. Yet, except a very few objects 
in the above table, as triangle and sparrow, a 
child may be said to know almost nothing of them, 
at least for school purposes, if he has no gener- 
ally recognized name for them. The far greater 
danger is the converse, that only the name and 
not the thing itself will be known. To test for 
this was, with the exceptions presently to be 
noted, our constant aim, as it is that of true edu- 
cation to obviate it. The danger, however, is 
after all quite limited here, for the linguistic im- 
perfections of children are far more often shown 
in combining words than in naming the concrete 
things they know or do not know. Tonamean 
object is a passion with them, for it is to put their 
own mark upon it, to appropriate it. From the 
talk which most children hear and use to book 
language is again an immense step. Words “ve 
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only in the ear and mouth, and are pale and 
corpse-like when addressed to the eye. What 
we want, and indeed are likely soon to have, 
are carefully-arranged child vocabularies and 
dictionaries of both verbal forms and meanings, 
to show teachers just the phonic elements and 
vocal combinations children have most trouble 
with, the words they most readily and surely ac- 
quire, their number and order in each thought- 
sphere—and the attributes and connotations 
most liable to confuse them. To that work it is 
believed the method here employed has already 
furnished valuable material in protocol soon to 
be augmented and digested. 

To specify a few items more fully, the four 
color-questions were designed to test not color- 
blindness, but the power to use color-names. 
The Holmgren worsteds were used, from which 
the child was asked to pick out, not colors like 
others to which its attention is directed without 
naming them, but the color named, to which he 
has no clue but the name. It did not seem safe 
to complicate the objects of the latter educa- 
tional test with the former, so that some of those 
marked defective in the table may or may not 
have been color-blind. Excluding colored and 
Jewish children, both of whom seem to show 
exceptional percentages, and averaging the 
sexes, both Magnus and Jeffries found a little 
over two per cent. of many thousand children 
color-blind. The children they tested, however, 
were much older than these, and two or three 
hundred is far too small a number to warrant 
us, were it otherwise allowable, in simply sub- 
tracting two per cent. and inferring that the re- 
mainder were deficient only in knowledge of the 
color-word. Our figures, then, do not bear upon 
the question whether the color-sense itself is 
fully developed before the age of five or six or 
not. Again, number cannot be developed to 
any practical extent without knowledge of the 
number-name, beyond three, as Wundt's care- 
ful experiments show the eye can apprehend 
but three of the smallest and simplest objects, 
unless they are arranged in some geometrical 
order, without taking considerable additional 
time to count. As the chromatic scale grades 
musical intervals, or the names we count by, 
graduate the vague sense of more or less, and, 
later, as visible notes change all musical ideas 
and possibilities, so figures or number-signs al- 
most create arithmetic. A child who seriously 
says a cat has three or five legs will pick out its 
own fourth seat in the fifth row in an empty 
school-room almost every time by happy guess- 
ing, and hold up ‘“‘so many”’ fingers or blocks, 
when, if the number-name five or six were called 
for and nothing shown, it would be quite con- 
fused. 

In our tests the number-name was sought be- 
cause it is that which is mainly serviceable for 
educational purposes. As to the physiological 
and geographical questions, little need be said. 
Joint, flesh, and vein are often unknown terms, 
or joint is where the bone is broken, and there 
are stones in the knees. Within the skin is 
blood and something hard, perhaps wood. Phy- 


sical self-consciousness, which is in little danger 
of becoming morbid at this age, begins with re- 
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cognition of the hand, then of the foot, because 
these are the most mobile parts, but has not often 
reached the face at this age, and blushing is rare ; 
while psychic self-consciousness is commonly 
only of pain, either internal, as of stomach-ache, 
or peripheral, of cuts, bruises, etc. The world 
is square, straight, or flat, and if the other side 
has been thought of, it is all woods or water or 
ice, or where saved people or Protestants or any- 
thing much heard of but little seen are; if we 
go to the edge of the world we come to water or 
may fall off, or it may be like a house and we 
live on the top. The first notion of a hill may 
be of some particular pile of sand, perhaps on 
the moulding board, three inches high, or a rub- 
bish-heap in the back yard, or a slant where a 
sled will run alone ; but a comprehensive idea 
of hill with opposite sides, though simpler and 
easier than most geographical categories, is by 
no means to be assumed. 

If children are pressed to answer questions 
somewhat beyond their ken they often reply 
confusedly and at random, while if others beside 
them are questioned they can answer well; 
some are bolder and invent things on the spot 
if they seem to interest the questioner, while 
others catch quick and subtle suggestions from 
the form of the question, accent, gesture, feature, 
etc., so that what seems originality is really 
mind-reading, giving back our every thought, 
and sometimes only a direct reproduction, with 
but little distortion because little apprehension, 
of what parents or teachers have lately told 
them. But there are certain elements which 
every tactful and experienced friend of children 
learns to distinguish from each of these with 
considerable accuracy—elements which, from 
whatever source, take or spring from deep roots 
in the childish heart, as distinct from all these as 
are Grimm's tales from those of some of our 
weakly juvenile weeklies. These are generally 
not easily accessible. 1 could not persuade an 
old nurse to repeat to me a nonsensical song | 
had half overheard that delighted a two-year- 
old child, and the brothers Grimm experienced 
a similar difficulty in making their collections. 
As many workingmen nail a horseshoe over 
their door for luck, and many people really pre- 
fer to begin nothing important on Friday, who 
will not confess to a trace of superstition in either 
case, so children cling to their ‘‘old credulities 
to nature dear,” refusing every attempt to gain 
their full confidence or explore secret tracts in 
their minds, as a well-developed system of in- 
sane illusions may escape the scrutiny of the 
most skillful alienist. 

As a reasoning electric light might honestly 
doubt the existence of such things as shadows 
because, however near or numerous, they are 
always hidden from it, so the most intelligent 
adults quite commonly fail to recognize sides of 
their own children’s souls which can be seen 
only by strategy. A boy and girl often play 
under my window as I write, and when either is 
quite alone unconscious words often reveal what 
is passing in their own minds, and it is often 
very absurd or else meaningless; but they run 
away with shame and even blushes, if they 
chance to look up suddenly and catch me listen- 
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ing. Yet who of us has not secret regions of 
soul to which no friend is ever admitted, and 
which we ourselves shrink from full conscious- 
ness of? Many children half believe the doll 
feels cold or blows, that it pains flowers to tear 
or burn them, or that in summer when the 
tree is alive it makes it ache to pound or chop 
it. Of 48 children questioned 20 believed sun, 
moon, or stars to live, 15 thought a doll and 16 
thought flowers would suffer pain if burned. 
Children who are accounted dull in school-work 
are more apt to be imaginative and animistic. 

The chief field for such fond and often secret 
childish fancies is the sky. About three-fourths 
of all questioned thought the world a plain, and 
many described it as round like a dollar, while 
the sky is ljke a flattened bowl turned over it. 
The sky is often thin, one might easily break 
through; half the moon may be seen through it, 
while the other half is this side; it may be made 
of snow, but it is so large that there is much 
floor-sweeping to be done in heaven. Some 
thought the sun went down at night into the 
ground or just behind certain houses, and went 
across on or under the ground to go up out of or 
off the water in the morning, but 48 per cent. of 
all thought that at night it goes or ro//s or flies, is 
blown or walks, or God pulls it up higher out 
of sight. He /akes it into heaven, and perhaps 
puts it to bed, and even fakes off its clothes and 
puts them on in the morning, or again it /ées 
under the trees where the angels mind Zt, or goes 
through and shines on the upper side of the sky, 
or goes info or behind the moon, as the moon is 
behind it in the day. It may stay where it is, 
only we cannot see tt, for it ts dark, or the dark 
rains down so, and it comes out when it gets 
light so it can see. More than half the children 
questioned conceived the sun as never more 
than 40 degrees from the zenith, and, naturally 
enough, city children knew little of the horizon. 
So the moon (still italicizing where the exact 
words of the children are given) comes around 
when it ts a bright night and people want fo 
walk, or forget to light some lamps, it follows 
us about and has nose and eyes, while it ca//s 
the stars into, under, or behind it at night, and 
they may be made of bits of it. Sometimes the 
moon is round a month or two, then it is a zm, 
or a piece ts cut off, or it is half stuck or half 
buttoned into the sky. The stars may be sparks 
from fire-engines or houses, or, with higher in- 
telligence, they are silver, or God lights them 
with matches and blows them out or opens the 
door and calls them in in the morning. Only in 
a single case were any of the heavenly bodies 
conceived as openings in the sky to let light or 
glory through, or as eyes of supernatural beings 
—a fancy so often ascribed to children, and so 
often found in juvenile literature. 

Thunder, which, anthropologists tell us, is or 
represents the highest God to most savage races, 
was apperceived as God groaning or rolling bar- 
rels about, or surning a big handle, or grinding 
snow, walking loud, breaking something, throw- 
ing logs, having coal run in, pounding about 
with a dig hammer, rattling houses, hitting the 
clouds, or clouds bumping or clapping together 
or bursting, or else it was merely ice sliding off 











feathers and birds, or lace, or cloth. 
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lots of houses, or cannon in the city or sky, hard 
rain down the chimney, or big rocks pounding, 
or piles of boards falling down, or very hard 
rain, hail, or wind. Lightning is God pu/ting 
out his finger or opening a door, or turning a 
gas quick, or (very common) striking many 
matches at once, throwing stones and iron for 
sparks, setting paper afire, or it is light going 
outside and inside the sky, or stars falling. God 
keeps rain in heaven ina dig sink, rows of buck- 
ets, a big tub or barrels, and they rux over or he 
lets tt down with a water-hose through a sieve, 
a dipper with holes, or sprinkles or tips it down 
or turns a faucet. God makes it in heaven out 
of nothing or out of water, or it gets up by 
splashing up, or he dips it up off the roof, or it 
rains up off the ground when we don't see it. 
The clouds are close to the sky; they move be- 
cause the earth moves and makes them. They 
are dirty, muddy things, or blankets, or doors 
of heaven, and are made of fog, of steam that 
makes the sun go, of smoke, of white wool or 
In their 
changing forms very many children, whose very 
life is fancy, think they see veritable men, or 
more commonly, because they have so many 
more forms, animals, faces, and very often God, 
Santa Claus, angels, etc., are also seen. 

Closely connected with the above are the re- 
ligious concepts so common with children. God 
is a dig, perhaps 6/ue, man, very often seen in 
the sky on or in clouds, in the church, or even 
street. He came in our gate, comes to see us 
sometimes. He lives in a big palace or a big 
brick or stone house on the sky. He makes 
lamps, babies, dogs, trees, money, etc., and the 
angels work for him. He looks like the priest, 
Froébel, papa, etc., and they like to look at him, 
and a few would like to be God. He /ights the 
stars so he can see to go on the sidewalk or into 
the church. Birds, children, Santa Claus, live 
with him, and most but not all like him better 
than they do the latter. When people die they 
just go, or are ful in a hole, or a box ora black 
wagon that goes to heaven, or they fly up or are 
drawn or slung up into the sky where God 
catches them. They never can get out of the 
hole, and yet all good people somehow get where 
God is. He “/¢s them up, they go uf on a /ad- 
der or rope, or they carry them up, but seep 
their eyes shut so they do not know the way, or 
they are shoved up through a hole. When 
children get there they have candy, rocking- 
horses, guns, and everything in the toy-shop or 
picture-book, play marbles, top, ball, cards, 
hookey, hear brass bands, have nice clothes, 
gold watches and pets, ice-cream and soda- 
water,and noschool. There are men there who 
died in the war made into angels, and dolls with 
broken heads go there. Some think they must 
go through the church to get there, a few thought 
the horse-cars run there, and one said that the 
birds that grow on apple-trees are drawn up 
there by the moon. The bad place is like an 
oven or a police-station, where it burns, yet is 
all dark, and folks want to get back, and God 
kills people or beats them with a cane. 

Not a tew children have or can be made to 
disclose no such ideas as the above, and indeed 
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they seem to be generally already on the ebb at 
this age, and are sometimes timidly introduced 
by, as if, some say, it is like, or [used to think. 
Clear and confident notions on the above topics 
are the exception not the rule, yet most have 
some of them, while some are common to many, 
indeed, most-children. They represent a drift 
of consentient infantile philosophy about the uni- 
verse not without systematic coherence, although 
intimidated and broken through at every point 
by fragmentary truths, often only verbal indeed, 
without insight or realization of a higher order, 
so that the most diametrical contradictions often 
subsist peacefully side by side, and yet they are 
ever forming again at lower levels of age and 
intelligence. In all that is remote, the real and 
ideal fade into each other like clouds and mount- 
tains in the horizon, or as poetry which keeps 
alive the standpoints of an earlier culture coex- 
ists with science. Children are often hardly con- 
scious of them at all, and the very questions 
that bring them to mind and invite them to 
words at the same time often abash the child to 
the first disquieting self-consciousness of the ab- 
surdity of his fond fancies that have put not only 
life but character into natural objects. 

Betweén the products of childish spontaneity, 
where the unmistakable child’s mark is seen, 
and those of really Aaffy suggestion by parents, 
etc., the distinction is as hard as anywhere along 
the line between heredity and tradition. It is 
enough that these fancies are like Galton’s com- 
posite portraits, resultants in form and shading 
of the manifold deepest impression which what 
is within and what is without have together made 
upon the child’s soul in these spheres of ideas. 
Those indicated above represent many strata of 
intelligence up through which the mind is pass- 
ing very rapidly and with quite radical transfor- 
mations. Each stratum was once with but a 
little elaboration, or is now somewhere, the high- 
est culture, relegated to and arrested in an earlier 
stage as civilization and educational methods 
advance. Belief in the false is as necessary as 
it is inevitable for the proper balance of head 
and heart, and happy the child who has believed 
or loved only healthy, unaffected, platonic lies 
like the above, which will be shed with its milk- 
teeth when more solid mental pabulum can be 
digested. It is possible that the present shall 
be so attractive and pre-occupying that the child 
never once sends his thoughts to the remote in 
time and place, and that these baby-fancies— 
ever ready to form at a touch, and which make 
the impartation of truth, however carefully put, 
on these themes impossible before its time; 
which, when long forgotten, yet often reverber- 
ate, if their old chords be struck, in adults to the 
intensity of fanaticism or even delusion—shall 
be quite repressed. If so, one of the best ele- 
ments of education, which comes from long ex- 
perience in laying aside a lower for a higher 
phase of culture by doubting opportunely, judi- 
ciously, and temperately, is lost. 

De Quincey’s pseudopia is thought by Dr. E. 
H. Clarke (Visions, p. 212) to be common with 
children; but, although about 40 were asked to 
describe what they saw with their eyes shut, it 
is impossible to judge whether they visualize in 








any such distinctive sense as Mr. Galton has de- 
scribed or only imagine and remember, often 
with Homeric circumstance, but with less than 
picturesque vividness. Childish thought is very 
largely in visual terms, hence the need of object 
lessons, and hence, too, it comes that most of 
the above questions address the eye without any 
such intent. If phonic symbols could be made 
pictorial as they were originally, and as illustra- 
ted primers make them in a third and still re- 
moter sense, the irrational elements in learning 
to read would be largely obviated. Again, out 
of 53 children 21 described the tones of certain 
instruments as colored. The colors, or ‘ phot- 
isms,’’ thus suggested, though so far as tested 
constant from week to week in the same child, 
had no agreement for different instruments, a 
drum suggesting yellow (the favorite color of 
children) to one child and black or red to an- 
other, and the tone of a fife being described as 
pale or bright, light or dark colored, intensity 
and saturation varying greatly with different 
children. For this and other forms of associa- 
tion or analogies of sensatior of a large and not 
yet explored class so common in children, many 
data for future study were gathered. This was 
also the case with their powers of time and tone 
reproduction, and their common errors in ar- 
ticulation, which have suggested other and more 
detailed researches, some of which are already 
in progress. 

Each child was asked to name three things 
right and three things wrong to do, and nearly 
half could do so. In no case were the two con- 
fused, indicating not necessarily intuitive percep- 
tion, but a general consensus in what is allowed 
and forbidden children at home, and how much 
better and more surely they learn to do than to 
know. Wrong things were specified much more 
readily and by more children than right things, 
and also in much greater variety. In about 450 
answers 53 wrong acts are specified, while in 
over 350 answers only 34 different good acts are 
named. The more frequent answers are to 
mind and be good, or to disobey, be naughty, 
lie, and say bad words; but the answers of the 
girls differ from the boys in two marked ways— 
they more often name specific acts and nearly 
twice as often conventional ones, the former dif- 
ference being most common in naming right, 
the latter in naming wrong things, Boys say it 
is wrong to steal, fight, kick, break windows, 
get drunk, stick pins into others, or to “sass,” 
‘cuss,’ shoot them; while girls are more apt to 
say it is wrong to not comb the hair, to get but- 
ter on the dress, climb trees, unfold the hands, 
cry, catch flies, etc. The right things seem, it 
must be confessed, comparatively very tame and 
unattractive, and while the genius of an Aristo- 
tle could hardly extract categories or infer intu- 
itions by classification from either list, it is very 
manifest that the lower strata of conscience are 
dislike of dirt and fear. Pure intuitionalists may 
like to know that over a dozen children were 
found who convinced their questioners that they 
thought they ought not to say bad words if no 
one heard them, or lie if not found out, etc., or 
who felt sick at the stomach when they had been 
bad; but the soap and water or sand with which 
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their mouths are sometimes washed after bad 
words in kindergartens, or the red pepper ad- 
ministered at home after lies, may possibly have 
something to do with the latter phenomenon. 

From several hundred drawings, with the 

name given them by the child written by the 
teacher, the chief difference inferred is in con- 
centration. Some make faint, hasty lines repre- 
senting all the furniture of a room, or sky and 
stars, or all the objects they can think of, while 
others concentrate upon a single object. Itisa 
girl with dbutions,a house with a keyhole or 
steps, aman with a pipe or heels or ring gro- 
tesquely prominent. The development of ob- 
servation and sense of form is best seen in the 
pictures of men. The earliest and simplest rep- 
resentation is a round head, two eyes and legs. 
Later comes mouth, then nose, then hair, then 
ears. Arms like legs at first grow directly from 
the head, rarely from the legs, and are seldom 
fingerless, though sometimes it is doubtful 
whether several arms or fingers from head and 
legs without arms are meant. Of 44 human 
heads only 9 are in profile. This is one of the 
many analogies with the rock and cave drawings 
of primitive man, and suggests how Catlin came 
to nearly lose his life by “leaving out the other 
half’ in drawing a profile portrait of an Indian 
chief. Last, as least mobile and thus attracting 
least attention, comes the body; first round like 
the head, then elongated, sometimes prodig- 
iously, and sometimes articulated into several 
compartments, and in three cases divided, the 
upper part of the figure being in one place and 
the lower in another. The mind and not the 
eye alone is addressed, for the body is drawn, 
and then the clothes are drawn on it (as the 
child dresses) diaphanous and only in outline. 
Most draw living objects except the kindergar- 
ten children, who draw their patterns. More 
than two-thirds of all objects are decidedly in 
action, and under 18 per cent. word-pictures or 
scribbles called the zame of objects are made to 
imitate writing or letters, as children who cannot 
talk often make gibbering, sputtering sounds to 
imitate talking. The very earliest pencillings, 
commonly of three-year-old children, are mere 
marks to and fro, often nearly in the same line. 
Of 13 of these most were zear/y in the angle de- 
scribed by Javal as corresponding to the earliest 
combination of finger and fore-arm movements, 
and not far from the regulation slant of 52° taught 
in school penmanship. 

Each child was asked to tell a verse or story 
to be recorded verbatim, and nearly half could 
do so. Children of this age are no longer in- 
terested in mere animal noises or rhymes or 
nonsense-words of the ‘‘ Mother Goose” order, 
but everything to interest them must have a cat, 
dog, bird, baby, another child, or possibly parent 
or teacher in it, must be dramatic and full of ac- 
tion, appeal to the eye as a ‘‘chalk-talk”’ or an 
object-lesson, and be copious of details, which 
need be varied but slightly to make the story as 
good as new for the twentieth time. A long 


gradation of abstractions culminates here. First, 
it is a great lesson for the child to eliminate 
touch and recognize objects by the eye alone. 
The first pictures are felt of, turned over with 
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much confusion to find the surface smooth. To 
abstract from visual terms to words is still harder. 
Eyes and tongue must work together a long 
time before the former can be eliminated and 
stories told of objects first absent, then remote, 
then before unknown. Children must be far 
beyond this before they can be interested in fairy 
tales, and stories told interest them far more 
than if read to them, no matter how apt the lan- 
guage. They are reproduced about as imper- 
fectly as objects are drawn, only a few salient 
and disconnected points being seized at first, and 
sentence and sequence coming very slowly after 
many repetitions. Their own little faults may 
be woven in or ascribed to animals or even plants 
in a remote way which they themselves will feel 
at each stage, and the selfish birdie or the run- 
away squirrel or flowers as kind words may be 
referred to in case of need as a reserve moral 
capital. Why do we never teach ‘maxims and 
proverbs which, when carefully selected, are 
found so effective at this age, and teach the best 
moral.ty embodied in the briefest and most im- 
pressive way? 

Of the 36 per cent. or 72 children of the table 
who never saved their pennies, 52 spend them 
for candy, which growing children need, but the 
adulterations of which are often noxious. Of 
toys, big things please them best. A recent 
writer in Austria fears that school savings-banks 
tend to call attention too early to money matters, 
and to cause its value to be dangerously over- 
rated; but to pass the candy by and drop the 
cents where they are beyond their control for 
years, is much less pedagogic than to save them 
till a larger and more costly toy can be bought. 

There are but 11 questions on which any com- 
parison between the intelligence of the Boston 
and Berlin children can be made. On all of 
these except elementary number, where the aver- 
age is nearly 20 per cent. in favor of the Boston 
children, the figures vary surprisingly little, de- 
spite local differences and another mode of ques- 
tioning. 

Table I. is based upon about equal numbers 
of boys and girls, and children of Irish and 
American parentage greatly predominate; there 
are 21 Germans, and Ig are divided between 
eight other nationalities. 14 per cent. of all ex- 
amined did not know their age; 6 per cent. were 
four, 37 per cent. were five, 25 per cent. were 
six, 12 per cent. were seven, and 2 per cent were 
eight years old. The returns were carefully tab- 
ulated to determine the influence of age, which 
seems surprisingly unpronounced, indicating, so 
far as the small numbers go, a slight value of 
age fer se as an index of ripeness for school. 

In Table II., columns 2 and 3 are based upon 
larger numbers and upon less carefully restrict- 
ed selections from the aggregate returns. In 34 
representative questions out of 49 the boys sur- 
pass the girls, as the German boys did in 75 per 
cent. of the quite different Berlin questions. The 
girls excel in knowledge of the parts of the body, 
home and family life, thunder, rainbows, in 
knowledge of square, circle, and triangle, but 
not in that of cube, sphere, and pyramid, which 
is harder and later. Their stories are more im- 
aginative, while their knowledge of things out- 
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ward and remote, their power to sing and articu- 
late correctly from dictation, their acquaintance 
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with number and animals, is distinctly less than 
that of the boys. The Berlin report indicates that 








the girls knew the four best of Grimm’s tales 
nearly twice as frequently as the boys, but that 
in the concepts of God, Christ and Bible stories 
the relation was exactly reversed, and proceeds 
to infer that the more common, near, or easy a 
notion is the more likely are the girls to excel 
the boys, and vice versa. Save possibly in the 
knowledge of the parts of the body, our returns 
do not particularly indicate this. Boys doseem, 
however, more likely than girls to be ignorant 
of common things right about them, where 
knowledge is wont to be assumed. Column 3 
shows that the Irish children tested were behind 
others on nearly all topics. The Irish girls de- 
cidedly outrank the Irish boys, the advantage 
to the sex being outweighed by the wider knowl- 
edge of the boys of other nationalities. Whether, 
however, the five and six-year-old Irish boys are 
not after all so constituted as to surpass their 
precocious American playmates later in school 
or adult life, as since Sigismund many think 
‘“‘slow”’ children generally do, is one of the most 
serious questions for the philosophical educator. 
Column 5 shows the advantage of the kinder- 
garten children, without regard to nationality, 
over all others in a striking way. Most of the 
latter tested were from the charity kindergartens, 
so that superior intelligence pf home surround- 
ings can hardly be assumed. Many of them 
had attended kindergarten but a short time, and 
the questions were so ordered that the questioners 
who had a special interest in the kindergarten 
should not know till near the end of their tests 
whether or not they had ever attended it. On 
the other hand, a somewhat larger proportion of 
the children from the kindergarten had been in 
the country. Yet on the whole we seem to have 
here an illustration of the law that we really see 
not what is near or impresses the retina, but what 
the attention is called and held to, and what in- 
terests are awakened and words found for. Of 
nearly thirty primary teachers questioned as to 
the difference between children from kinder- 
gartens and others, four saw no difference, and 
all the rest thought them better fitted for school 
work, instancing superior use of language, skill 
with the hand and slate, quickness, power of ob- 
servation, singing, number, love of work, neat- 
ness, politeness, freedom from the benumbing 
school-bashfulness, or power to draw from dic- 
tation. Many thought them at first more rest- 
less and talkative generally—a trifling and trans- 
ient fault. 

There are many other details and more or less 
probable inferences, but the above are the chief. 
The work is laborious, involving about fifty 
thousand items in all; and as but few of the 
Berlin methods or results except statistical tables 
have been published, these results are it is be- 
lieved to be in some degree the first opening of 
a new field, which should be specialized and 
single concept-groups subjected to more detailed 
study with larger numbers of children. Itshould 
also be applied to older children and youth, as 
the writer is already attempting to do. The dif- 
ficulty is to get essential points to test for. If 
these are not characteristic and typical, all such 
work is worthless. We believe that not only 
practical educational conclusions of great scope 
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and importance may be based on or illustrated 
by such results, but, though deeply sensible of 
many sources of inaccuracy which may limit 
their value, that they are of great importance for 
anthropology and psychology. It is character- 
istic of an educated man, says Aristotle in sub- 
stance, not to require a degree of scientific ex- 
actness on any subject more than that which the 
subject admits. As scientific methods advance 
not only are increasingly complex matters sub- 
jected to them, but probabilities (which guide 
nearly all our acts) more and more remote from 
mathematical certainty are valued. 

Steinthal tells an apposite story of six German 
gentlemen riding socially in a coupé all day, and 
as they approached the station where they were 
to separate one proposed to tell the vocation of 
each of the others, who were strangers to him, 
if they would write without hesitation an answer 
to the question ‘‘What destroys its own off- 
spring?" One wrote, Vital force. ‘‘ You,” said 
the questioner, ‘‘are a biologist." Another 
wrote, War. ‘“ You,” he said, ‘are a soldier.” 
Another wrote, Kronos, and was correctly pro- 
nounced a philologist; while the publicist re- 
vealed himself by writing Revolution, and the 
farmer by writing She-bear. This fable teaches 
the law of apperception. As Don Quixote saw 
an army in a flock of sheep and a giant in a 
windmill, as some see all things in the light of 
politics, others in that of religion, education, etc., 
so the Aryan races apperceived the clouds as 
cows and the rain as their milk, the sun as a 
horse, the lightning as an arrow, and so the child- 
ren apperceive rain as God pouring down water; 
thunder as barrels, boards falling, or cannon; 
heaven as a well-appointed nursery, etc., etc. 
They bring more or less developed apperceiving 
organs with them into school, each older and 
more familiar concept gaining more appercep- 
tive power over the newer concepts and percepts 
by use. The older impressions are on the lurch, 
as it were, for the new ones, and mental freedom 
and all-sidedness depends on the number and 
strength of these appropriating concepts. If 
there are very few, as with children, teaching is, 
as some one has well said, like pouring water 
from a big tub into a small narrow-necked bot- 
tle. A teacher who acts upon the now every- 
where-admitted fallacy that knowledge of the 
subject is all that is needed in teaching children, 
pours at random on to more than into the child- 
ren, talking to rather than with them, and gaug 
ing what he gives rather than what they receive. 
AJl now agree that the mind can learn only what 
is related to other things learned before, and that 
we must start from the knowledge that the child- 
ren really have and develop this as germs, other- 
wise we are showing objects that require close 
scrutiny only to indirect vision, or talking to the 
blind of color. Alas for the teacher who does 
not learn more from his children than he can 
ever hope to teach them! Just in proportion as 
teachers do this do they cease to be merely me- 
chanical and acquire interest, perhaps enthusi- 
asm, and surely an all-compensating sense of 
growth in their work and life. 

From the above tables it seems not too much 
also to infer—I. That there is next to nothing 
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of pedagogic value the knowledge of which it 
is safe to assume at the outset of school-life. 
Hence the need of objects and the danger of 
books and word-cram. Hence many of the best 
primary teachers in Germany spend from two to 
four or even six months in talking of objects 
and drawing them, before any beginning of what 
we till lately have regarded as primary school 
work. II. The best preparation parents can 
give their children for good school-training is to 
make them acquainted with natural objects, es- 
pecially with the sights and sounds of the coun- 
try and talk about them, and send them to good 
and hygienic as distinct from most fashionable 
kindergartens. III. Every normal school pu- 
pil should be required, as an essential part of his 
training, and every teacher, on starting with a 
new class or in a new locality, to make sure that 
his efforts along some lines are not utterly lost, 
should undertake to explore carefully, section 
by section, children’s minds with all the tact and 
ingenuity he can command and acquire, to de- 
termine. exactly what is already known. IV. 
The concepts which are most common in the 
children of a given locality are the earliest to 
be acquired, while the rarer ones are later. This 
order may generally be assumed in teaching as 
a natural one, apples first and wheat last (See 
Table I. This order, however, varies very 
greatly with every change of environment, so 
that the results of exploration of children’s minds 
in one place cannot be assumed to be valid for 
those of another, save within comparatively few 
concept-spheres, 

The writer is under special obligations, first to 
Mrs. Quincy Shaw, who founded and supports 
the comprehensive system of charity kindergar- 
tens in Boston, and also to Miss L. B. Pingree. 
their superintendent, and to the special question- 
ers, Miss S. E. Wiltse, Miss L. H. Symonds, 
Miss E. M. Parker, and Miss C. Scandlin. 

Princeton Review. 
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PROHIBITION IN INDIA. 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


"THE prohibition of the use of intoxicat- 

ing drinks in India ought to be studied 
most carefully. It is certainly an example 
dating back to ancient times, continuing 
for ages and full of interest. Before the 
days of the Vedas the Brahmjn used intox- 
icating drinks, and was not restrained from 


them by any religious sentiment. The 
Soma wine was an essential part of the 
oblations offered to the gods. It is true 


some doubt has been expressed as to whether 
this wine was intoxicating, but the evidence 
is strong that it was. Why did the Brahmins 
finally prohibit intoxicating drinks? Un- 
doubtedly from observation and experience 
they had learned of their injurious effects, just 
as we have, and this produced a revulsion 
of feeling on the subject, so that, while 
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the Vedas still allowed wine as an oblation 
to the gods, it was prohibited for the mere 
gratification of the senses, and drinking be- 
came a crime of the blackest dye, equal in 
its wickedness to the murder of a Brahmin. 

The first prohibition of intoxicants by 
the Indians is said to have been put forth by 
Sukracharaga, a high priest of the Assurus. 
He had been very intemperate, and drank 
to such excess that he had become a great 
nuisance to himself and others; but being a 
very conscientious man, and in his sober mo- 
ments feeling great remorse for his habits, 
he uttered the first prohibitory law of which 
we have any knowledge. Just how much 
trouble was experienced in executing this 
law, and how far it extended, we probably 
shall never know—but no doubt it was ob- 
jected to and violated more or less. Wine 
bitters were also cursed by Krishna, some of 
whose relatives had given him great trouble 
on account of their drunkenness. Public 
sentiment, however, grew stronger and 
stronger in course of time, just as it is doing 
now. Hiaistory repeats itself, they say. Is 
not Indian history repeating itself here? 
Manu, who stands as high or higher among 
the Brahmins than Moses does among us, 
proclaimed that ong who had even drunk 
spirits could only purify himself by suicide, 
If he had done it by accident he must be 
newly initiated into his caste, with a renewal 
of all his vows. The vow was held to be 
greater fora woman than a man, and the 
Brahmin woman who drank was doomed to 
be born in after life a cow, or a vulture. 
Manu ordered all drinkers to be branded. 

The trade in spirituous liquors was for- 
bidden to all in high caste, but many, as 
now, violated the law. Moderation was 
preached by many, and total abstinence was 
preached by only the most superior and 
virtuous ones. It would be exceedingly 
interesting and helpful to temperance re- 
formers if we could have a history of the 
temperance movement in India; but it is 
doubtful if we ever can get more than mere 
hints concerning it. The present Hindoos 
know nothing of it. Their ancestors far 
back settled the question for them, and in- 
temperance had been almost unknown for 
ages, till the land came under English rule. 
To what extent they will again introduce a 
habit so difficult to eradicate, is a question 
ot the future ; but it is to be hoped prohibi- 
tion will still be the rule and intemperance 
the exception. 

We have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the Indians of Hindostan. I have just 
had a conversation with a lady physician 








‘and noble race. 





who spent six years among them. I asked 
her this question ; ‘‘ Are the Indians on the 
average superior or inferior to ourselves ?”’ 
She said, ‘‘ They are about fifty per cent, 
superior to us; none of them are so low as 
our lowest classes,”’ 

I offer this slight and imperfect contri- 
bution to the subject, hoping others with 
more leisure will make further studies, and 
thus enrich our knowledge of a very ancient 
Temperance Advocate. 


Seated Alina 
INSECT LIVES—NO II. 


The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 


The silken down with which his back is dight, 
His broad outstretched horns, his hairy thighs 


His glistening colors and his glorious eyes.’’ Spenser. 

AM only aday old! I wonder if every 
butterfly comes into the world to find 
such queer things about him? I was born 
in prison. I can see right through my 
walls; but I can’t find any door. Right 
below me (for I have climbed up through 
all) lies a queer-looking, empty box. It is 
clear, anda pale green. It isall in one 
piece, only a little slitin the top. I wonder 
what came out of it. Close by it there 
is another green box, long and narrow, 
but not empty, and no slit in the top. I 
wonder what is in it. Near it is a smooth, 
green caterpillar, crawling on the edge of a 
bit of cabbage-leaf. I’m afraid that bright 
light has hurt my eyes. It was just outside 
of my prison wall, and bright as the sun. 
The first thing I remember, even before 
my wings had opened wide, or I was half 
through stretching my feet to see if I could 
use them in climbing, there was a great eye 
looking at me. Something round was be- 
fore it, with a handle. I suppose it was a 
quizzing-glass to see what I was about. 
I heard somebody says, ‘‘Oh! Oh!”’ twice, 
just as if they wondered I was here. Then 
they held the great bright light close to the 
wall, till my eyes were dazzled. I don’t 
like this prison. It isn’t worth while to fly 
about. It seems as if I ought to have 
more room. ‘There must be something in- 
side that green box. It moves! I saw it 
half tip over then, all of itself. I believe 
that caterpillar is afraid of it. He creeps 
off slowly toward the wall. How smooth 
and green he is! How his rings move 
when he crawls! Now he has gone up the 
wall. He has stopped near the roof. How 
he throws his head from side to side! He 
is growing broader! He looks just as if he 
was turning into one of these green boxes! 
How that box shakes! There, I see it be- 
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There is a slit coming in the 
back! Something peeps out! A butterfly’s 
head, I declare! Here it comes—two long 
feelers, two short ones! Four wings, two 
round spots on each of the upper pair, and 
none on the other two. Dressed just like 
me. I wonder why it hid away in that box? 

First Butterfly.—‘*‘ What made you hide 
in that green box?”’ 

Second Butterfly.—‘‘ What box? I 
haven’t hid anywhere. I don’t know what 
box you mean.’”’ 

First Butterfly.—‘‘ That one. 
crawled out of it. I saw you.”’ 

Second Butterfly.—‘‘ That’s the first I 
knew of it. There are ¢wo boxes, just alike. 
Both empty. May be you were hid in the 
other !”’ 

First Butterfly.—‘‘ Ho! There goes up 
our prison wall! ‘That’s the big hand that 
held the bright light. How good the air 
feels! Now for a chance to try our wings! 
Away we go!”’ 

GREEN HOUSE WITH GOLD NAILS. 

There is a very pretty catterpillar which 
lives upon the common milk-weed or as¢c/e- 
pias, which grows by the roadside, with 
pinkish clusters of flowers in summer, and 
curious bird-shaped pods in the fall. This 
caterpillar (whose name is Danats archippus 
—we might call him Archie, for short,) is 
very pretty, and the butterfly is handsome ; 
but the crowning beauty of all is the chrys- 
alis. It looks like a little green house, put 
together with gold nails. It is somewhat of 
the size and shape of a long, delicate pea- 
green acorn, and has a row of dots half- 
way around what would be the saucer of 
the acorn, with others about the size of a 
pins head on different parts of the chrysalis, 
and you will say they are not like gold, but 
are real gold itself. 

The caterpillar, when full-grown, is a- 
bout two inches long. It is cylindrical, 
and handsomely marked, when mature, with 
narrow alternating bands of black, white, 
and lemon yellow. These bands are not en- 
tirely even, and occasionally run into each 
other. On the top of the second ring, or 

segment, are two slender, black, thread-like 
horns, and on a hind ring two more, not 
quite so long as those near the head. You 
can find it almost any day in July or August, 
if you look closely, on the under side of the 
broad ovate-elliptical leaves of the milk- 
weed. When this caterpillar first leaves its 


gin to open! 





You just 


conical, reticulated egg (which is always 
found on the under side of the leaf, a minia- 
ture hanging-basket, first yellow and then 
gray, as it developes ), it is perfectly cylind- 
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rical, and of nearly the same size through- 
out, and only twelve one-hundredths of an 
inch in length. In this, its first coat, it is 
a pale, greenish white, and the horns (front 
and back) are mere conical points, and it is 
covered with little black hairs or bristles, 
from minute warts on the back and sides. 
The breathing holes, or s#igmata, show on 
each side, marked by a plain, narrow band. 
In the next coat, which it puts on in a few 
days, black stripes appear, and also faint 
lines of white and yellow, and the horns 
are longer. The third and last coat (before 
the final change to the chrysalis) is much 
the same, except that all the colors are 
brighter. The horns are shed with the 
skin, new ones having been formed beneath 
to take their place. ‘These have been so 
carefully folded away that at first they 
scarcely appear; but they are soon devel- 
oped, or uncurled, and unbend so suddenly 
as almost to suprise one. 

When the caterpillar is ready to make its 
change into the chrysalis, it spins a little 
tuft or button of silk to the underside of 
the leaf (or the box-cover, if in prison), into 
which it fastens its hind legs, by their little 
hooks, then lets go the hold of its other 
legs, and hangs, head downward, with the 
body curved. In this®position it remains 
about twenty-four hours when the marvelous 
change is wrought—the coat thrown off and 
the chrysalis developed. 

It was the accidental finding of his chry- 
salis, attached toa spray of wild carrot, that 
led me to study this particular species. It 
was a secret to me—this beautiful green and 
gold house. It held something. What, I 
must know! Cutting the stem of the carrot, 
I brought the treasure carefully into the 
house, covered it with a tumbler, and fora 
week it remained just the same. ‘Then the 
green began to turn toa light purple, and 
lines began to show through the clear case. 
The front showed lines like a curtain, parted 
and folded back each way like drapery, to the 
bottom. The back was curiously marked off. 
The whole gradually took on a very dark 
purple hue, and I hoped to see it open and 
give up its treasure. But though I watched 
very carefully, it stole a march on me, and 
one morning I found its secret disclosed and 
fluttering below the empty chrysalis, now 
but a clear, rent tissue, with here and there 
a pale gold dot. 

The butterfly is handsome and quite large 
(more than three inches across when the 
wings are spread), but not quite so beautiful 
as you would infer from his elegant house. 
He is of a rich tawny orange, bordered with 
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velvet black, on the upper side, and a 
lighter nankeen yellow below; and has a 
large velvety black head spotted with white. 

As I did not know how large he would be, 
nor when he would come out—for he did 
not invite me, as I said, to his ‘‘ opening,’’ 
—TI had not given him a glass roomy enough 
for his wings to expand entirely at the first, 
as they must, or remain imperfect. So 
afterward, although he had the liberty of 
the whole room, he walked about with one 
wing folded back over his shoulder, like a 
lady’s opera-cloak. But I kept him, and, 
learning that he came from the milk-weed 
caterpillar, I went in quest of one. I was 

- fortunate enough to find five in one search 
—three on one milk-weed, and two on an- 
other. I put them in a glass fernery, about 
one foot long and ten inches high, and fed 
them with fresh milk-weed leaves daily. 
Soon they mounted, one after another, to 
the top, and began to work on the under 
side of the glass cover. My curiosity was on 
the alert to see how each would build his 
green house. I had seen cocoons of various 
kinds spun, but the glass-smooth chrysalis 
could not be spun. Oh, no! It was al- 
together too nice work to be done in sight. 
There was no sound of hammer or sight of 
tools. It was all polished and painted and 
ready—and lo! the inner layers of the cater- 
pillar’s skin had been the work-shop, and 
the outer skin was taken down and discarded, 
like worthless scaffolding, when the green 
and gold house was ready. Pretty soon 
there were five of these houses hanging from 
the glass roof, side by side; and now there 
are five empty homes, still clinging by the 
little shiny black twist that fastens them 
firmly to the glass, and five great handsome 
butterflies. Only one of all these five did 
I see break the shell and come out, and that 
only by the most diligent watching. The 
butterfly was packed, head downward, at 
the bottom of the chrysalis—wonderfully 
packed, as all will admit who see him 
emerge, to shake himself out into something 
five or six times as wide, a beautiful un- 
cramped butterfly ! 

After seeing them brighten a bouquet, 
and watching them eat with their long spiral 
tongues from a little bed of moss sprinkled 
with sweetened water, I let them take a nap 
under a tumbler with a little pillow of chlo- 
roformed cotton, and, unmarred even by a 
pin, they were ready to be laid away in a 
glass-covered box in the long, dreamlesssleep. 

It has been said by some entomologist 
that each plant is visited by about five dif- 
ferent insects. This year (1877) I have 








searched in vain on the milk-weed for the 
large, handsome caterpillar of the Danais 
archippus. That there must have been a 
few, the occasional presence of the Danais 
butterfly has proved. Two were seen in 
Massachusetts, flitting gaily past me as if in 
mockery of a long and futile search I had 
just made for the caterpillar among a whole 
tract of milk-weed: one in Brooklyn, and 
one or two in Pennsylvania, but they were 
exceedingly rare. The eggs were probably 
destroyed by spiders and other insects, but 
why to so much greater extent than the pre- 
vious year is not so readily explained. 

The only caterpillar (and that very abun- 
dant) which seems to have lived upon the 
milk-weed this year, and found upon the 
same spot where the Danais caterpillars were 
so readily obtained last year—sometimes 
half a dozen upon one plant—is a small one 
in comparison to that of the Danais, of a 
soft, woolly appearance, orange-red in color, 
and about an inch in length, with hairs 
thickly set in starry clusters about each 
fleshy ring. Three of these abundant orange- 
red caterpillars have gone into a shiny-brown 
chrysalis and come out, after a three weeks’ 
sleep, into lavender-colored moths, perhaps 
an inch and a half across the expanded 
wings, the wings edged with a narrow 
orange border. They were ‘“ traveled ”’ 
caterpillars, going in a box as chrysalids 
from Pennsylvania to Massachusetts, com- 
ing out there, and traveling back as quietly 
as if long journeys were a matter of course. 
A second set of caterpillars of the same kind 
appeared in August, some of which are now 
(September) in their chrysalid homes. 
They made from their wooly, downy hairs 
(more soft than those of any other cater- 
pillar I have seen) a soft cocoon like loose 
felt, and these four have gone up in pairs, 
two chrysalids in each thin cocoon. This 
little lavender moth is neat and quite pretty, 
but not to be compared for beauty to the 
Danais archippus. 





There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever sees, neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow 
God’s power must know, 
Whoever says “ To-morrow,” “ The Unknown,’ 
“ The Future,” trusts that Power alone 
He dares disown. 


There is no unbelief; 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny— 
God knoweth why !—Anon. 
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THE TEACHER’S LOT. 
ITS AMENITIES AND TRIBULATIONS. 


F vexed with a child when instructing it, 
try to write with your left hand. Re- 
member, a child is all left hand.—/. /. Boyes. 
Of study took he moste care and heed ; 
Not a word shape he more than was nede, 
Souning in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche 
Chaucer. 
O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 
Love, Hope and Patience—these must be thy 
graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
Coleridge. 
To sentence a man of true genius to the 
drudgery of a school is to put a race horse in 
a mill.—Co/ton. 


One-half of the children cried in chorus, 
‘¢ Yes, sir!’? Upon which the other half, 


seeing in the gentleman’s face that Yes was 


wrong, cried out in chorus, ‘‘ No, sir!’’ as 
the custom is in these examinations.— 
Dickens. 


Worried and tormented into monotonous 
feebleness, the best part of his life ground 
out of him in a mill of boys.— Dickens. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God, 

Charles Dickinson. 
Taught or untaught, the dunce is still the same; 
Yet still the wretched master bears the blame. 
e Dryden. 

If a student convince you that you are 
wrong and he 1s right, acknowledge it cheer- 
fully, and—hug him.—Zmerson. 

The eminences of their scholars commend 
the memories of school-masters to posterity, 
who otherwise, in obscurity, had been alto- 
gether forgotten.— Zhomas Fuller. 

A man severe he was and stern to view; 

I. knew him well and every truant knew; 

Well had the boding trembler learned to trace 

The day’s disaster in his morning face. 

Goldsmith. 

Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule ; 

The most so his whose kingdom is a school. 
O. W. Holmes. 

The school-master is apt be a favorite 
with the female part of creation, especially 
in the rural districts. —/rving. 

The poet has described the dull sameness 
of a teacher’s existence in these words; 
Vitam continet una dies.—Dr. Johnson. 

And while a paltry stipend earning, 
He sows the richest seeds of learning, 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile, 
His mind lies fallow all the while. 
Robert Lioyd. 
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| Training your pupil you may be training 
his great-grandson! Infinite are the reaches 
of the Schoolmaster ! 


Still to be pinioned down to teach 
The Syntax and the Parts of Speech, 
Or deal out authors by retail, 
Like penny pots of Oxford ale; 
QO’ tis a service irksome more 
Than tugging at the slavish oar. 
Robert Lioyd. 

She dwells by great Kenhawa’s side, 

In valleys green and cool. 
And all her hope and all her pride 

Are in her village School. 


Longfellow. 
Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round. 

Now at the clouds ana now at the green grass. 
And all absorbed in reveries profound, 

Of fair Almira in the upper class. Longfellow. 


Neither do you, schoolmasters, a set too 
often cheated of your wages, despise the 
goddess Minerva; it is she that brings you 
new pupils.— Ovrd. 

The teacher is like the candle which 
lights others in consuming itself.—Rwufint. 

I can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done than be one of twenty to follow 
my own teaching.—Shakspeare. 

Righte lordly is ye Pedagogue 
As any turbaned Turke, 

For well to rule ye district school 
It is no idle worke. 

Fulle solemn is ye Pedagogue, 
Amonge ye noisy churls, 

Yet other while he hath a smile 
To give ye handsome girls. 


And one—ye fayrest mayde of all 
To cheere his wayninge life, 
Shall be wlten Springe ye flowers shall bringe 


Ye Pedagogue his wife! Sohn G. Saxe. 


Has ahy one ever heard of the teacher 
who ‘‘sets his mouth going and then goes 
away and leaves it?”’ 


Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
Thomson's 
To rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days to knit 
The generations each with each 
Tennyson. 


** Spring.” 


Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt, 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
Tennyson. 

What comfort some pedagogues might 
derive from the thought that wise pupils can 
learn as much from a fool as from a philos- 
opher.— Vedder. 


Instructors should not only be skillful in 
those sciences which they teach, but have 
skill in the method of teaching, and patience 
in the practice.—Dr. Watts. 
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And when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, “ These are mine!’ 


iin 
> 





THE ‘*COMMON PEOPLE.”’ 


JOT a few ambitious youth look upon the 
masses of the people as ‘‘common’’ 
and hardly worthy of respectful considera- 
tion, very much as Simon Peter looked upon 
men outside of his ‘‘ set’’ or sect, before the 
vision of the ‘‘ great sheet’’ radically altered 
hisopinion. Such beginners handicap them- 
selves, and unless, like Peter, their ‘‘ view 
receives a change,’’ the keen observer of 
men can already discount their chances of 
success in life. When Walter Scott’s daugh- 
ter condemned something for being ‘ vul- 
gar,’ her father sharply replied, ‘‘ You 
speak like avery young lady. Do you know 
the meaning of the word ‘vulgar?’ It is 
only ‘common.’ Nothing that is common, 
except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken 
of in a tone of contempt. - When you have 
lived to my years, you will agree with me in 
thanking God that nothing really worth 
having in this world is uncommon.’’ 

We advise every young man who is being 
divorced from the people by his education, 
to cut out these words and paste them in his 
pocket-book. Let him read them every time 
he is tempted by the narrow influences of 
caste. That temptation must inevitably do 
this nation much harm, unless our educated 
young men resist it. A tendency of our 
higher schools is to separate their pupils 
from the people, so that they have no sym- 
pathy with Lincoln’s words: ‘‘ Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.’’ It used to be said that eloquence 
was dirt-cheap in the United States. Yet 
there are not a score of preachers, lawyers, 
and statesmen who so speak as to hold, con- 
vince, and move the people. Demosthenes 
did, and the Athenians clamored to be led 
against Philip. Whitefield did, and his 
andience bowed themselves in penitence. 
Dwight Moody does, and the undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge rise up in public 
to ask for prayers. 

‘¢ Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn’’ come only to those who, like them, 
sympathize with the people, feel the beating 
of the people’s heart, and learn also the 
dialect of the street: A young man who 
would do good work as orator, as writer, or 
as leader, must keep so close to the people 


. as to know them and feel with them as well 


as for them. Even the scholarly Emerson, 











himself by nature an intellectual hermit, 
says that the street must be one of the ora- 
tor’s schools, because its language is superior 
in force to that of the academy. ‘‘ The 
speech of the man in the street,’’ he adds, 
‘is invariably strong . . The power of their 
speech is, that it is perfectly understood by 
all. . When any orator at the bar, or in 
the Senate, rises in his thoughts, he descends 
in his language ; that is, when he rises to any 
height of thought or of passion, he comes 
down to a language level with the ear of all 
his audience.’’ And how can he know this 
without knowing the people? 

3urke says that the practical superiority 
of Homer and Shakespeare ‘‘ over all other 
men arose from their practical knowledge of 
all other men.’’ ‘‘ The true science,’’ says 
an old French author, ‘‘and the true study 
of man is man.’’ Pope versified the senti- 
ment into, ‘‘ The proper study of mankind 
isman.’’ Every great orator, writer, painter, 
and leader, has acted upon this idea. George 
Whitefield studied men and the English 
dramatists while acting as tapster in his 
mother’s tavern. After he had closed the 
tavern-shutters for the night, he would read 
the dramatic portions of the Bible. He 
wished to learn all he could about men and 
women. When he came to preach, men not 
only wondered at his dramatic style of speak- 
ing, which held speJl-bound great masses of 
men and women, but at the knowledge of 
the human heart which shaped his arguments 
and appeals. A tavern was no bad school 
for the man who had to preach to the roughs, 
peasants, and workmen of England. 

‘**7 have read books enough,’’ writes Wal- 
ter Scott, ‘‘and conversed with enough 
splendidly-educated men in my time; but I 
assure you I have heard higher sentiments 
from the lips of poor uneducated men and 
women than I ever met with out of the pages 
of the Bible.’’ But he was among Scotch- 
men who had been educated in high senti- 
ment by the study of their Bibles. Of Him 
who spake as never man spake, it is said} 
‘the common people heard Him gladly.’’ 
But they did not care to hear the Pharisees 
who sneeringly said of them, ‘‘ This people 
knoweth not the law and are cursed.’’ 

Nature has ordained that there shall be 
classes in human society. The development 
of the race depends upon the friendly and 
sympathetic relations of these classes. Bya 
law that is inexorable, the higher can only 
find safety and permanence in seeking the 
good-will and elevation of the lower, and 
the intellect and self-restraint of the lower 
can only be trained and developed by the 
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teachings and sympathy of the higher. | middle, pressing each half flat upon the 
Whenever the intellect and the religion of | table before turning the leaves, but never 


this republic fail to see and act upon this 
great fundamental principle of nature and of 
Christianity, that moment its downfall is as- 
sured. Youth’s Companion. 
a 


HOW TO TREAT BOOKS. 


BY DUANE 


DOTY. 





THE suggestions and directions here 

offered relate entirely to the mechanical 
treatment of books. It is well known to 
parents and teachers that school books are 
so badly handled that they do not last half 
the time that they should do good service. 
Beyond an occasional suggestion that school 
books ought to be covered, teachers seldom 
give pupils any instruction in relation to 
the proper care of books. Soiled leaves, 
broken binding, ‘‘dogs’ ears,’’ gnawed 
covers, or covers perforated with pencils, 
or covered with worse than prehistoric 
monumental inscriptions, or grotesque essays 
on the sides of a tea-chest, are common in 
school-rooms. School libraries consisting of 
books of reference and valuable works in every 
department of learning are getting to be 
numerous. Pupils have access to the books 
of these libraries, and it is very necessary 
that the best possible care should be taken 
of such books We know of no better way 
to secure this care than by giving minute 
instructions as to the use of books, and hav- 
ing these instruction printed and pasted 
on the inside of the cover of every library 
book. Obedience to these directions should 
be insisted upon, and penalties for any 
neglect or carelessness enforced. The fol- 
lowing summary of directions which exper- 
ience has found valuable, and which has 
been adopted for use in a number of 
libraries, is presented for any suggestive 
value it may have. 


DIRECTIONS. 


I. Always handle books with the greatest 
care and delicacybut never touch them 
with damp or soiled hands. 


II. A/ways take a book from the shelf | 


by the back, but wever pull it from the shelf 
by the binding at the top. 

Ill. Avways place a large book upon a 
table before opening and consulting it, but 
never lean with elbows or arms upon the 
pages of an open book nor place anything 
upon it. 

IV. Always open a large book in the 


| 
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hold a book against the edge of a table. 

V. A/ways open a book from the front, 
not from the ends or covers, but sever 
crack and spoil the binding by opening it 
farther than to bring both sides of the cover 
into the same plane. 

VI. A/ways turn the leaves of a book 
rapidly from the top with the middle or 
forefinger, but zever by pushing them with 
the thumb or finger, wet or dry. 

VII. A/ways hold a-small book in the 
left hand, the thumb and little finger upon 
the pages, and the three fingers upon the 
back of the cover, and ever sit by a stove 
while reading a book, for it warps the cover 
and dims the lettering. 

VIII. ever write, make extracts or take 
notes with pen or pencil upon paper laid 
upon the pages of an open book, or upon 
the cover of a library book. 

IX. Never place any pen or pencil marks 
upon the blank leaves or margins, nor turn 
down the corners of any leaves. 

X. A/ways put a book right end up into 
its place in the bookcase, but ever allow it 
to drop from the bookcase or consulting 
table to the floor. 

XI A/ways keep books, when not in use, 
in neat rows on the shelves of the bookcases, 
the books of sets together, but ever leave 
scraps of paper, pencils, or anything else, in 
any book. 

XII. A/ways use a light, soft cloth for 
wiping books, and a light, soft duster for 
dusting them, but zever attempt to dry by 
a fire a book that has been wet, as it will 
blister the cover. 

XIII. A/ways return a book the moment 
you have finished reading or consulting, so 
as not to deprive others or its use. 

XIV. A/ways report at once any damage 
to a book, and also any typographical or 
other errors discovered in it. 

XV. GENERAL DIRECTIONS CONCERNING 
BOOKS.—Vever lean upon books in book- 
stores or libraries. Cover borrowed books. 
Never loan borrowed books, papers or 
magazines, nor leave them within the reach 
of small children. Promptly return bor- 
rowed books and magazines. Cut leaves 
with a paper cutter, but never with a sharp 
knife or a dull finger. 

Pupils of Grammar and High Schools 
should be made familiar with some such 
rules, and libraries would gain much if 
their patrons and readers would commit to 
memory the points contained in the direc- 
tions herewith given. 
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AMERICAN BANDS OF MERCY. 





BY GEO. T. ANGELL.* 


HERE were in the United Statesand Can- 
ada, formed and forming, on October 

11, 1883, five hundred and eighteen branches 
of the ‘‘American Band of Mercy,’’ with 
nearly sixty thousand members. They are 
in universities, colleges, theological semi- 
naries, Sunday-schools of all denominations, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, public 
schools, high, grammar, and primary, private 
schools, and outside of all schools. The 
** Parent Band ’’ was founded as recently as 
July 28, 1882, in the office of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, 96 Tremont St., Boston, by the 
writer and Rev. Thomas Timmins, of Ports- 
mouth, England, who had been eonnected 
with an English ‘‘ Band of Mercy.’’ Among 
the earliest members were the Hon. John 
De Long, then Governor of Massachusetts, 
the mayor of Boston, the chief justice of our 
Commonwealth and other judges, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Boston, who caused 
one to be established in his cathedral, and 
gave us permission to establish them in all 
the Sunday and parochial schools of his dio- 
cese ; the leading editors of our religious and 
educational papers, and some three hundred 

clergymen of all denominations. 

They now extend from Quebec, Canada, 
south to Alabama, and west to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Puget’s Sound on the North Pa- 
cific coast. Their pledge is simply this:— 
** J will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures (both human and dumb), and try to 
protect them from cruelusage.’’ Their badge 
is a five-pointed star, gold imitation, silver 
plated, or on ribbon. The mottoes on this 
are ‘Glory to God,’’ ‘‘ Peace on Earth,”’ 
** Good Will to All.’’ 

Their members are expected to /vy on all 
occasions to protect every harmless living 
creature, both human and dumb, from 
cruelty; whenever there is a chance to saya 
brave, kind word that ought to be said, to 
say it; whenever there is a chance to doa 
brave, kind act that ought to be done, to do 
it, whether it be for a human being or dumb 
beast. It is both an Order of Mercy and an 
Order of Chivalry. Only two officers are 
needed, a president and secretary, who had 
better be a lady, though others are some- 
times added. It has only such regulations 


* President of the “ Parent Band,” President of the 
Massachusetts Suciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and Director of the American Social 
Science Association. 








as each ‘* Band’’ may choose to adopt. It 
requires only the pledge, and therefore costs 
nothing; though it has already sent out be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand of its beau- 
tiful badges, which in metal cost eight cents, 
and on ribbon four, and from thirty to forty 
thousand of its beautiful colored cards of 
membership, to be hung in homes, and which 
cost two cents each. It has also very hand- 
some membership books, for signatures of 
members, which it furnishes each Band at six 
cents each. It sends without charge to all 
who ask, full instructions for forming a Band, 
so that any intelligent boy or girl can form 
one without other assistance. It sends also 
without charge, to each ‘‘ Band’’ formed, 
full instructions what to do at meetings; 
* ten lessons on kindness to animals,’’ which 
have already gone to over twenty thousand 
public school teachers, and are being now 
adopted in Sunday-schools; and to each 
‘‘Band’’ of over forty members, it sends 
each month one copy of the Massachusetts 
Society’s monthly publication, ‘‘ Our Dumb 
Animals,’’ full of stories, poems, anecdotes, 
and instruction. All these are sent without 
cost, by the ‘* Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,’’ by simply 
addressing its President, Geo. T. Angell, 96 
Tremont St., Boston. Also, through the 
generosity of Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., Vice- 
President of the ‘‘ Parent Band,’’ who con- 
tributed six hundred dollars for that purpose, 
a history of the work, by Mr. Timmins, 
Secretary of the ‘‘ Band,’’ containing a large 
number of humane pictures, and some eighty 
pages of humane selections and writings, is 
sent to each band without charge. 

The ‘‘ Parent Band’’ does not say what 
creatures are harmless, or what is cruelty. 
It simply asks each member to /ry to do what 
his or her own conscience teaches to be right, 
and not to do what his or her own conscience 
teaches to be wrong. It differs fromm the 
English ‘‘ Bands of Mercy”’ in this, that 
the English pledge relates only to animals. 
The American includes human beings. The 
English Bands have a different badge, de- 
signed by order of the Queen, and bearing 
the royal arms. The English pledge is an 
absolute one, not containing the words ‘‘¢ry’”’ 
or ‘‘ harmiess.”’ 

I have said that we send to each Band an 
order of exercises for meetings, but will add 
that it includes interesting stories, songs, 
hymns, poems, pictures, and thoughts, and 
all things that have been seen, heard or done, 
that will teach mercy and a noble chivalry 
towards the weak; and so protect, not only 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, 
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and ‘‘ the cattle ona thousand hills,’’ but 
also every poor widow in her garret, every 
orphan child or child of drunken parents, 
every insane or feeble-minded person in our 
hospitals or elsewhere. 

The meetings may occupy an hour or ten 
minutes, once a month or once a week, or 
more often, as the case may be. ‘They may 
constitute a part of school or Sunday-school 
exercises, or not, as each Band can arrange. 

Their mission is to educate the children 
of America, and their parents, rich and poor, 
those who attend churches and have Chris- 
tian homes, and those who never attend 
churches and have no homes, in thoughts 
and habits of kindness and mercy, both to 
their own and the lower races; to substitute 
in coming conflicts, ballots for bullets, arbi- 
tration for dynamite; to promote, in the 
language of the mottoes on their badge, 
‘* Glory to God,’’ ‘‘ Peace on Earth,’’ and 
** Good Will to All.”’ 

I intend to give my time and money, as 
far as I am able, to this work during the re- 
mainder of my life, and all persons wishing 
further information, are invited to address, 
freely, ‘‘ Geo. T. Angell, 96 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass.’’ 

es TOS 


HOW TO TALK. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 





‘TALK ¢o @ point. Some people’s words 
| go out from them like divergent rays 
from a luminous point. They begin to 
scatter at the start, and continually spread 
out until no two touch the same idea. 
Words should all converge. Talk should 
be like a burning-glass which brings rays to 
a focus, and makes a single point shine and 
burn. 

Zalk straight forward. Doubtless you 
have heard people whose talk reminded you 
of a dog who had lost his master, and was 
trying to follow the scent. He trots along 
a rod or two, then runs into a door-yard, 
comes out and goes back over his track, 
jumps over a wall, then back, pushes through 
a hedge—finally sees the object of search, 
and goes for it at a breakneck pace, and 
when he reaches it, tumbles over from his 
momentum, then in a minute or two goes 
through the whole process again. 

Talk easily. There are talkers who re- 
mind one of a man trying to lift himself 
over a wall by his bootstraps. He pulls and 


jerks, and works himself into a great heat, 
distresses himself and the bystanders, but 
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never gets over the wall. Talk as water 
runs down hill. Don’t pump your words, 
and then throw them out in spurts. 

Talk grammatically, Wave reverence 
enough for the memory of Lindley Murray 
and Goold Brown not to disturb their shades 
in the quiet retreats of Elysium. Don’t 
say, ‘‘ The dog, he barked,’’ nor ‘‘ Us don’t 
belong to she; her’s nothing to do with we.”’ 


Keep your singulars and plurals apart. “If 


you mean radius, don’t say radiz, any more 
than you would say, ‘‘I saw a geese.”’ 

Talk accurately. One Mrs, Partington 
in the world is enough at a time. The 
woman who ‘drove a white horse with a 
sun-bonnet on,’ and the man who ‘built a 
school-house to accommodate two hundred 
scholars three stories high,’ are closely re- 
lated to the lady who ‘had a wick built in 
her house to put a sfafufe in.’ But the 
family ought to become extinct with the 
present generation. If you do not know 
how to talk accurately, grammatically, 
easily, and straight on to a point, then 
learn; for this ability is indispensable to a 
successful teacher. ‘That you do not know 
may not be your fault, but it will be your 
fault if you remain in ignorance. ‘The car- 
penter learns to plane by planing; a man 
can only learn to talk by talking. But the 
carpenter must have a board and a plane; 
the talker must have thoughts and words. 
We get thoughts by thinking; words by 
reading and hearing. 

If you would be a good talker, read 
widely. Reading affords help in three ways: 
it gives us the thoughts of others; it stimu- 
lates us to think for ourselves; it extends 
our vocabulary. Read in all departments— 
history, biography, travel, science, philos- 
ophy, fiction, essays and poetry; and read 
many authors. Let literature be to you like 
the views you get from a hill-top when, after 
long climbing, you look out over forests and 
fields, villages and farm-houses, and over all 
the blue sky, with its fleecy clouds reflected 
in the lake nestled among the hills. 

Memorizing and repeating choice extracts 
from prose and poetry is helpful. ‘The best 
words and the best forms of expression, after 
a time, become your own. 

Translating from a foreign language into 
English forces us to search for new words, 
to study synonyms, to test constructions, 
and so increases our ability to express our 
own thoughts readily and accurately. Simi- 
lar to this is the benefit derived from render- 
ing into our own language English ballads, 
prose tales, and historical narratives. 

You will be helped to talk well by obsery. 
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ing closely everything—natural objects, 
natural scenery, objects of art, human nature, 
the course of events. ‘These furnish ideas 
and awaken thoughts. 

Another aid to successful learning to talk 
is to write freely. This fixes one’s vocabu- 
_ lary. It gives him a mirror, in which he 
may see himself before he goes into com- 
pany. Bacon says, ‘‘ Reading maketh a full 
man; writing, an exact man.’’ He adds, 
“* Conference,’’—that is, talking—‘‘ maketh 
a ready man.’’ If you would learn to talk 
you must talk as you have opportunity, 
socially and publicly. But talk fittingly— 
not jocosely at a funeral, nor solemnly at 
the dinner-table—never friyolously. Talk 
about what you have read, and thought, and 
seen while it is fresh. This will fix it in 
your mind, and prevent its being pushed 
back out of sight and forgotten. 

To recapitulate. Talk toa point—straight 
on, easily, grammatically, accurately. ‘To 
do this, read widely, observe closely, write 
freely—talk, /a/k, TALK. 

N. £. Journal of Education. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR A BOY. 


HE following question, says the editor of 
the New York Sun, is put to us by a cor- 
respondent in Pennsylvania: 

“‘I would like to make my son a present of a 
book—a book the reading of which would help 
to form his character and make a man of him. 
What book would you recommend? How 
would Lord Chesterfield’s ‘Letters to His Son’ 
do?” 

We infer from the note of the father that 
the boy is along in his teens, that he is a 
bright lad, and that his parent wishes him 
to become what is called a man of the world. 
All this the father’s suggestion of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters as possibly the best 
book to meet the case, seem to justify us in 
assuming. 

We will at once say that hardly a worse 
book, ‘certainly for an American lad, could 
be selected than Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son. Its moral standards are low, its 
view of life is cynical, and it tends to culti- 
vate the merely external and artificial, rather 
than to develop the best intrinsic qualities 
of a young man. Besides, it deals with a 
social atmosphere very different from that 
which ought to prevail-in a republic. No, 


those letters are bad reading for the Penn- 
sylvania lad. 

Better letters of the worldly-wise and 
semi-cynical sort are ‘‘ Mr. Brown’s Letters 
to his Nephew,’’ by Thackeray. They may 
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be found in the ‘‘ Sketches and ‘Travels in 
London ’’ of that consummate literary artist. 
A boy, too, would read them with pleasure. 
They are interesting, and it is useless to give 
a lad a book for any such purpose as that of 
our correspondent unless it will hold his at- 
tention. The book -will scarcely do him 
any good if he takes it as a dose, and finds 
its pages dull and its perusal repulsive. But 
about, ‘‘Mr. Brown’s Letters’’ there is 
something so easy, so frank, so spontaneous, 
and so amusing, that a boy might find it very 
agreeable, and he would be able to see its 
wisdom. At any rate, the sentiments he 
had read would rerhain in his memory. And 
yet that book, as a whole, is not adapted to 
all boys. It would touch rather those whose 
intercourse is with polished society, and is 
likely to continue to be there, than those 
who must rough it through life. But there 
is much that is valuable for boys of every 
degree and condition in what Thackeray 
says concerning many things—the beautiful 
influence on character of association with 
good and refined women, for instance. 

An even better book for a boy is Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘Pendennis.’’ That is pretty sure 
to interest him, unless his taste in fiction 
has been altogether corrupted by the read- 
ing of vile and trashy novels and ‘‘ juven- 
iles.”’ In the first place he gets in ‘Thack- 
eray a delightfully pure and very charming 
literary style. ‘This reading is of itself a good 
education in English. And another glori- 
ous book serves the same purpose. We 
mean Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’’ You cannot go wrong in giving 
that toa boy. It is sweet like new-mown 
hay. In ‘*.Pendennis,’’ too, along with a 
gentle cynicism and a keen knowledge of 
the world, there is a celebration of the best, 
the tenderest, and the most sterling quali- 
ties of manhood, which makes it an admi- 
rable book for a lad, whose moral standards 
ought to be kept high, and who should have 
set before him the noblest and the most ele- 
vated ideals. A boy who reads ‘‘ Penden- 
nis,’’ not merely as a task, but as a delight, 
and who does not hurry over it as over a 
dime novel, but studies it and thinks over 
it, will always keep the memory of the book 
vivid. He will never forget its tone, and, 
alas! he may look in vain for a literary style 
so deliciously pure in the current literature 
he reads during all his life thereafter, no 
matter how long it may be. 

If the boy is disposed to more serious 
reading, Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ will 
be good for him. It will give intellectual 
stimulus, and inspire him with lofty purpo- 
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ses. That. is strong and healthy literary | at Wittenberg, beat along the shores of the 


food for young-and old. Another very ex- 
cellent book for a boy, in a different field, 
is Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural History of 
Selborne.”’ 
tion, and is imbued with a sound and 
beautiful philosophy. Some boys would find 
White’s ‘‘Selborne’’ fascinating reading, 
and it would be reading by which most 
boys would surely profit. It is, indeed, one 
of the very best and most instructive books 
to give a boy. 

If the lad is of a practical bent, Smiles’ 
‘Self-Help’? might do for him. That 
would help to stimulate -him to effort. If 
he likes poetry, give him Scott’s poems. 
They are much better for a lad than the 
subjective, metaphysical, not to say epileptic 
poetry, which is now so much in vogue. 
Take pains to direct his attention to models 
of simple, direct, lucid, sinewy, and healthy 


It teaches habits of observa- | 


| 


writing; and do not forget that a boy of | 


good parts will often stand a much more | 
| when men look back through William Penn 


solid sort of literature than people usually 
imagine. 





ae 
GERMAN INFLUENCE.* 


ADDRESS AT THE LATE GERMANTOWN, PA., 
BI-CENTENNIAL., 


HE Teutonic races since the overthrow 
of the power of ancient Rome, which 


they brought about, have been in the van of | 


thought and achievement. ‘The only rivals 
of the German and Dutchman, in those 


things which mark broadly the pathway of | 


human advancement, came from the same 
household. In the sixth century a tribe of 
Germans found their way across the North 
Sea to an island which in time they made 
their own, and to which they gave the name 
of Angle-land. Like all of their stock, the 
men of this colony grew in substance and 
developed in intelligence; but they have 
ever since, in times of trial and difficulty, 


looked back to the Fatherland for guidance | 


and support. In 1471aman named Caxton 
was in Cologne learning the art of printing. 
He returned to England to impart to his 
countrymen a knowledge of the new dis- 
covery, and the literature of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Scott and Dickens, became a 
possibility. The impulses which Martin 
Luther gave to human thought, when he 
nailed his propositions to the church door 


* Oration by Samuel W. Pennypacker, €sq., of 
Philadelphia, at the Bi-Centennial celebration of the 
settlement of Germantown, October, 1883. 





Atlantic, and the revolution of 1688, bring- 
ing with it the liberty of Englishmen, was 
one of the results. For the attainment of 
that liberty England drove her own royal 
line beyond the seas and made the Stadt- 
holder of Holland her king. From his day 
down to the present time, every King of 
England has been a German. 

Early in the seventeenth century an Eng- 
lish admiral went to Rotterdam for a wife. 
According to Pepys, who. described her 
later, she was ‘‘a well-looked, fat, short old 
Dutch woman, but one that hath been here- 
tofore pretty handsome, and, I believe, hath 
more wit than her husband.’’ The son of 
this woman was the Quaker William Penn. 
He who would know the causes for the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania,—the purest, and 
in that it gave best promise of what the fu- 
ture was to unfold, the most fateful of the 
American colonies,—must go to the Refor- 
mation to seek them. ‘The time has come 


and George Fox to their masters, Menno 
Simon, the reformer of the Netherlands, 
Casper Schwenckfelt, the. nobleman of Sile- 
sia, and Jacob Boehm, the inspired shoe- 
maker of Gorrlitz. In that great upheaval of 
the sixteenth century there were leaders who 
refused to stop where Luther, Calvin and 
Zwinglius took a successful stand. The 
strong, controlling thought which underlay 
their teachings was that there should be no 
exercise of force in religion. ‘The baptism 
of an infant was a compulsory method of 
bringing it into the church, and they re- 
jected the doctrine. An oath was a means 
of compelling the conscience, and they re- 
fused to swear. Warfare was a violent in- 
terference with the rights of others, and 
they would take part in no wars, even for 
the purposes of self-protection. More than 
all in its political significance and effect, 
with keen insight and clear view, hoping for 
themselves what the centuries since have 


| given to us, they for the first time taught 


that the injunctions of Christ were one 
thing and the power of man another, that 
the might of the State should have nothing 
to do with the creed of the church, and that 
every man in matters of faith should be left 
to his own convictions. Their doctrines, 
mingled as must be admitted with some de- 
lusions, spread like wildfire throughout Eu- 
rope, and their followers could be found 
from the mountains of Switzerland to the 
dikes of Holland. They were the forlorn 
hope of the ages, and, coming into direct 
conflict with the interests of Church and 
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State, they were crushed by the concen- 
trated power of both. 

There is nothing in the history of Chris- 
tendom like the suffering to which they 
were subjected, in respect to its extent and 
severity. The fumes from their burning 
bodies went up into the air from every city 
and village along the Rhine. The stories 
of their lives were told by their enemies, and 
the pages of history were freighted with the 
records of their alleged misdeeds. ‘The 
name of Anabaptist, which was given them, 
was made a byword and reproach, and we 
shrink from it with a sense of only half-for- 
gotten terror even to-day. The English 
representatives of this movement were the 
Quakers. Picart, after telling that some of 
the Anabaptists fled to England to spread 
their doctrines there, says: ‘* The Quakers 
owe their rise to these Anabaptists.’’ The 
doctrine of the inner light was an assertion 
that every man has within himself a test of 
truth upon which he may rely, and was in 
itself an attack upon the binding character 
of authority. The seed from the sowings of 
Menno, wafted across from the Rhine to 
the Thames, were planted on English soil 
by George Fox, and were brought by Wil- 
liam Penn to Pennsylvania, where no man 
has ever been molested because of his relig- 
ious convictions. ‘Three times did William 
Penn, impelled by a sympathetic nearness 
of faith and methods, go over to Holland 
and Germany to hold friendly converse and 
discussion with these people, and it was very 
fitting that when he had established his 
province in the wilds of America he should 
urge and prevail with them to cross the 
ocean to him. 

On this day, two hundred years ago, 
thirty-three of them, men, women and chil- 
dren, landed in Philadelphia. ‘The settle- 
ment of Germantown has a higher import, 
then, than that thirteen families founded new 
homes, and that a new burgh, destined to 
fame though it was, was builded on the face 
of the earth. It has a wider significance 
even than that here was the beginning of 
that immense emigration of Germans who 
have since flocked to these shores. Those 
thirteen men, humble as they may have been 
individually, and unimportant as may have 
been the personal events of their lives, hold- 
ing as they did opinions which were banned 
in Europe, and whith only the fullness of 
time could justify, standing as they did on 
what was then the outer picket line of civil- 
ization, best represented the meaning of the 
colonization of Pennsylvania and the princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of her insti- 





tutions. Better far than the Pilgrims who 
landed at Plymouth, better even than the 
Quakers who established a city of brotherly 
love, they stood for that spirit of universal 
toleration which found no abiding place 
save in America. ‘heir feet were planted 
directly upon that path which leads from the 
darkness of the Middle Ages down to the 
light of the nineteenth century, from the 
oppressions of the past to the freedom of the 
present. 

Bullinger, the great reviler of the Ana- 
baptists, in detailing their many heresies in 
1560, says they taught that ‘‘the govern- 
ment shall and may not assume control of 
questions of religion or faith.’’ No such 
attack upon the established order of things 
had ever been made before, and the poten- 
tates were wild in their wrath. Menno went 
from place to place with a reward upon his 
head, men were put to death for giving him 
shelter, and 229 of his followers were burned 
and beheaded in one city alone. But 200 
years after Bullinger wrote there was put 
into the constitution of Pennsylvania, in al- 
most identical language, ‘* No human author- 
ity can, in any case whatever, control or in- 
terfere with the right of conscience.’’ The 
fruitage is here, but the planting and water- 
ing were along the Rhine, and to-day the 
Mennonites and their descendants are to be 
found from the Delaware river to the 
Columbia. The Schwenckfelters, hunted 
out of Europe in 1734, still meet upon the 
Skippack on the 24th of every September, 
to give thanks unto the Lord for their de- 
liverance. This is the tale which Lensen, 
Kunders, Lucken, Tyson, Opdengraeff and 
the rest, as they sat down to weave their 
cloth and tend their vines in the woods of 
Germantown, had to tell to the world., A 
great poet has sung their story, and you 
Germans will do well to keep the memory 
of it green for all time to come. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the influence 
upon American life and institutions of that 
German emigration which began with thirty- 
three persons in 1683, and had swollen in 
1882 to 250,630, has fulfilled the promise 
given by its auspicious commencement. 
The Quakers maintained control of their 
province down to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and they were enabled to do it by the 
support of the Germans. The dread with 
which the Germans inspired the politicians 
of the colonial days was excessive, and the 
efforts to win or break them were constant. 
In 1727 James Logan wrote to the proprie- 
tary: ‘‘ You will soon have a German col- 
ony here, and, perhaps, such an one as 
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Britain once received from Saxony in y*® 
fifth century.’’ Said Thomas Graeme to 
Thomas Penn in a letter in 1750, ‘* The 
Dutch, by their numbers and industry, will 
soon become masters of the province.’’ 
Many were the devices to weaken them. It 
was proposed to establish schools among 
them where only English should be taught, 
to invalidate all German deeds, to suppress 
all German printing presses and the import- 
ation of German books, and to offer rewards 
for intermarriages. Samuel Purviance wrote 
to Colonel James Burd in 1765 that the way 
to do was ‘“‘to let it be spread abroad 
through the country that your party intend 
to come well-armed to the election, and 
*  * — and that you will thrash the sheriff, 
every inspector, Quaker and Mennonist toa 
jelly.’’ But as a disappointed manager 
wrote from Kingsessing the same year: 
** All in vain was our labor. * * Our 
party at the last election have loosed all.’’ 
The speaker of the first Federal House of 
Representatives was a German, and with 
Simon Snyder, in 1808, began the regime 
of the eight German governors of Pennsyl- 
vania. To represent her military renown 
during the Revolutionary War, Pennsyl- 
vania has put the statue of Muhlenberg in 
the Capitol at Washington. 

The terrific and bloody struggle with 
slavery in this country, which ended at Ap- 
pomattox in 1865, began at Germantown so 
long ago as 1688. ‘The Murat of the Re- 
bellion, he who afterwards so sadly lost his 
life among the savages of the west, had 
traced his lineage to the Mennonite, Paul 
Custer, of Germantown; and if the records 
were accessible it could, it may be, be car- 
ried still further back to that Peter Kuster 
who was beheaded at Saardam in 1535. 
Another of the descendants of those earliest 
emigrants, the youngest general of the war, 
planted his victorious flag upon the ramparts 
of Fort Fisher. The Schwenckfelter fore- 
fathers of Hartranft, major-general, gov- 
ernor, and once urged by this State for the 
presidency, lie buried along the Perkiomen. 
He who reads the annals of the war will find 
among those who did the most effective 
work the names of Albright, Beaver, Dahl- 
gren, Heintzelman, Hoffman, Rosecrans, 
Steinwehr, Schurz, Sigel, Weitzel and 
Wistar. 

The liberties of the press in America were 
established in the trial pf John Peter Zenger. 
Map never knew the distance of the sun and 
the stars until David Rittenhouse, of Ger- 
mantown, made his observations in 1769. 
The oldest publishing house now existing on 
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this continent was started by Sauer, in Ger- 
mantown, in 1738. [It is represented to-day 
by the publishing house of Sower, Potts & 
Co., so widely known in Pennsylvania, the 
head of the firm being a lineal descendant 
of the founder of the house.] The first paper 
mill was built by Rittinghuysen upon the 
Wissahickon creek, in 1690. The German 
sible ante-dates the English Bible in Amer- 
ica by nearly forty years, and the greatest 
béok published in the colonies came from 
the Ephrata press in 1749. 

From Pastorius, the enthusiast, of high- 
est culture and gentlest blood, down to Sei- 
densticker, who made him known to us, the 
Germans have been conspicuous for learn- 
ing. To the labors of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, Zeisberger and Heckewelder, we 
largely owe what knowledge we possess of 
Indian history and philology. A descend- 
ant of Thones Kunders in the fifth genera- 
tion established the first line of ocean 
steamers between America and England, and 
afterwards sat in the House of Lords. 

If you would see the work of the Ameri- 
can Germans of to-day, look about you. Is 
there a scientist Of more extended reputa- 
tion than Leidy? Is there a more eminent 
surgeon than Gross? Who designed your 
Centennial buildings, and in whose hands 
did you trust the moneys to pay for them? 
The president of your university, the most 
enterprising of American merchants, and 
the Chief Justice of your State, are alike of 
German descent. The great bridge just 
completed after years of labor and immense 
expenditure, which ties Brooklyn to New 
York, was built by a German. The finan- 
cier of the nation during the Rebellion un- 
dertook to construct a railroad from the 
greatest of the inland seas to the widest of 
the oceans. He fell beneath the weight of 
the task. A German completed it. 

But the time allotted to me does not per- 
mit me to more than suggest a few points in 
the broad outlines of German achievement. 
The hammer of Thor, which at the dawn of 
history smote upon the Himalayas, now re- 
sounds from the Alleghanies to the Cas- 
cades. The Germanic tide, which then 
began to pour into Europe, has now reached 
the Pacific. In its great march, covering 
twenty centuries of time, it has met with no 
obstacle which it has not overcome, it has 
been opposed by no force which it has not 
overthrown, and it has entered no field 
which it has not made more fruitful. Amer- 
ica will have no different story totell. The 
future cannot belie the past. Manners and 
institutions change, the rock crumbles into 
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dust, the shore disappears into the sea, but 
there is nothing more permanent than the 
characteristics of a race. Already the rig- 
idity and angularity which Puritanism has 
impressed upon this country have begun to 
disappear ; already we feel the results of a 
broader scope, a sterner purpose, and of 
more persistent labor. And in the years 
yet to be America will have greater gifts to 
offer unto the generations of men, will be 
better able to attain that destiny which, in 
the providence of God, she is to fulfill, be- 
cause she has taken unto herself the out- 
pourings of that people which neither the 
legions of Cesar, nor papal power, nor 
the genius of a Bonaparte, were able to 


subdue. . 
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SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS. 


EW tasks in school lifé*are more appal- 
ling to boys and girls than the weekly 
** composition’’ which they are required to 
hand to their teachers. A$ a rule, even ad- 
vanced scholars would rather grapple with a 
dozen pages of Livy or Legendre than with 
that one poor blank sheet, which they must 
cover with their own facts and fancies. 

A well-known American editor lately vis- 
ited the school which he had left as a boy 
thirty years before. ‘‘ It was ‘ composition 
day,’’’ he writes, ‘‘and as one essay after 
another was read, I could hardly persuade 
myself that a day had passed, and that these 
were not my own classmates. The- boys 
read the same stilted periods on ‘ The Fall 
of Rome,’ ‘The Triumphs of Genius,’ ‘ Lib- 
erty,’ and ‘The Future of America ;’ and 
the girls overflowed with precisely the same 
sentiments about violets, and fairy dells, and 
crimson sunsets, and the lost Pleiad.’’ 

** Now,’’ whispered the old dominie to the 
editor, ‘‘ you shall hear the clever boy of the 
school. I anticipate a great career for this 
lad.’’ The composition was on the Indian 
Problem, or Free Trade, or some other pro- 
found subject, on which it was impossible 
that a boy of thirteen or fourteen could have a 
theory or argument to advance, except those 
which he had heard from others. These 
were produced‘with a flood of high-sounding, 
irrelevant words. ‘‘ The career,’’ said the 
editor, ‘‘I would prophesy for such a boy 
would be that of an imitator, who will make 
his trade on the brain-capital of other men.’’ 

After this boy, a quiet, round-faced lad 
stepped on the platform and read a descrip- 
tion of chickens. The lad had a poultry- 
yard of his own, and gave his observations 








on the habits, food, and marketable value of 
the breeds he knew. The little paper was full 
of useful facts, and showed a keen capacity for 
observation, and a dry humor. ‘‘‘ There is 
the lad who has the stuff in him to make a 
man of weight,’ ’’ I said to the dominie. 
Boys and girls should remember that while 
studying their text-books they are only the 
recipients of the thoughts of others, but in 
the school composition they should become 
producers of ideas. Let them, therefore, 
carefully avoid reproducing second-hand 
opinions or facts, and give an account of the 
simple realities of their every-day life and 
their own thoughts upon them. The poor- 
est essay of this kind will call into action 
the original power of their brains as no other 


mental effort can do. Youth’s Companion. 


SES RAE ET. Ae 
ADVICE TO YOUTH. 


ROM an address made recently by M. 

Renan, the accomplished scholar, and 
an old man wise and good, to the pupils of 
the Lycée Louis-le-Grand in Paris, we take 
the following eloquent paragraphs upon the 
value of life, which are characterized by a 
cheery wisdom and sunny hopefulness that 
suggest the pleasant warmth of bright Octo- 
ber days in the failing autumn season: 

“* Consider the life before you as a matter 
serious and full of responsibilities. But is 
that a reason to regard you as less favored 
by fate than your predecessors? Quite the 
contrary, young people! Never say, as did 
those malcontents of whom the prophet 
speaks, ‘Our fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and their children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ Your lot is fair, and I seéa thousand 
reasons to envy it; not merely because you 
are young, and because youth is the entry 
upon an excellent thing, namely, existence, 
but you will see what we shall never see; 
you will know what we seek for restlessly ; 
you will possess the solution of many politi- 
cal problems about which we hesitate, be- 
cause the facts have not yet pronounced 
themselves with sufficient clearness. 

‘Your years forbid you to be cautious. 
Nobody is fearful about life when he is be- 
ginning it. A kind of blindness, skilfully 
arranged by Nature; presents existence to 
you as a tempting booty which you burn to 
seize upon. Wiser men than you will warn 
you against the illusion which underlies 
your youthful ardor. They will tell you of 
disappointments; they will say that exist- 
ence does not keep its promises, and that if 
people only knew what it was they took in 
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hand, they would not have the hopeful 
courage of your age. But I declare to you 
that is not my sentiment. I have traversed 
this life, which opens before you like an un- 
known and limitless land. I expect to en- 
counter nothing much more in it of the 
novel; its termination, which seems to you 
indefinitely far off, is very near to me. 
Well, with my hand on my heart, I say that 
I have found this life, which it is the fashion 
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to the pupils of the Lycée Charlemagne: 
‘Our duty, to whom experience has unveiled 
the ultimate truths about the things of this 
world, is to announce it to you. ‘The moun- 
tain’s top of life hides from you its farthest 
slope; of its two sides you see but one, that 
which you are ascending ; it is bright, beau- 
tiful, fragrant as spring-time. You are not 
able, as we are, to contemplate the other 
fall, with its melancholy aspect, its pale sun- 
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to calumniate, good, and well worthy the | light, and the icy river flowing at the bot- 





appetite which youth shows for it. tom.’ Well, my lads, I say, No! to all | 
‘«The one real illusion of which yon are | that. It is too mournful! The sunlight is ee 
guilty about it is-—to believe itlong. No, it | never pale, though it is often veiled. Be- th 
is short, very short ; but even thus I assure | cause a man grows old, has he the right to = 
you it is well to have existed, and the first | say that flowers have grown less lovely, and as 
duty of man toward that Infinitude from | the springtide less radiant?» Are we, for- ba 
which he emerges is to be gratefu/. ‘The | sooth, to grumble because we cannot live - 
generous rashness which makes you enter, | forever on earth? What rubbish is this, just th 
without a shadow of hesitation upon a career, | Heaven! Amidst all the flowers (and how sh 
at the close of which so many enlightened | sweet and fair that flower-world is!) only ad 
folks aver they have found nothing save dis- | one seems to mé without any charm. It 1s = 
gust, is really very philosophic after its | the sickly, dry, stiff, withered, disagreeably nid 
kind. Forward, therefore, with good hearts! | glittering thing which gardeners wrongly = 
Suppress nothing of yourardor. That flame | call ‘‘the immortelle.’’ I do not call it a a 
which burns within you is the same spirit | flower. I prefer the bright and sweet rose, th 
which, providentially spread throughout the | though it has the defect of fading away all tu 
bosom of humanity, is the principle of its | too soon. du 
motive force. Forward, forward! say I. ‘* You will behold the twentieth century, 
Lose not your love and passion for living. | my young scholars. Ah! I confess I envy sh 
Speak no evil of the boundless bountifulness | you that other privilege,—you will see the = 
from which your beinig emerges, and in the | unforeseen! You will hear what posterity ~~ 
special order of individual fortunes bless the | says of us; you will know what there was of br 
happy lot which has bestowed on you, a | solid and what of frail in our dreams. Be a 
generous country, devoted teachers, kind | kind to us who preceded you. This poor - 
relatives, and conditions of development in | old nineteenth century, which will be so well ht 
which you have no longer to strive against | abused, had good people in it, faithful souls, va, 
the old barbarisms. warm hearts, and heroes of duty. Genera- 8! 
‘*That joyous intoxication, then, which | tions, as they follow each other, are ofttimes of 
springs from the new wine of life, and which | unjust to each other. You are the nursery- ~ 


garden of the talent of the future. I fancy 


renders you deaf to the weak complaints of 
I descry amid you the very critic who, about pé 


the feeble-hearted, is legitimate. Do not 
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be ashamed to abandon yourselves to its in- 
fluences! You will find existence full of 
sweet savor, if you do not expect from it what 
it cannot give. When people complain of 
life, it is almost always because they have 
asked impossible things from it. Upon this 
subject believe wholly the teaching of the 
wisest,—there is but one foundation for a 
happy life; the pursuit, namely, of the good 
and the true. You will be well pleased with 
existence if you make fair use of it, and, if you 
abide, well pleased with yourselves. A noble 


sentence is that which says: ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of Heaven, and all the rest shall 
be added unto you.’ 

**On a similar occasion to this of to-day, 
but forty-three years ago, the illustrious M. 
Jouffrey addressed the following stern words 





the year 1910 or 1920 A. D., will sit in judg- 
ment on this age. I imagine I read his in- 
dictment (permit me to indulge my idea): 
‘What a sign of the times! what a complete 
reversal of all proper notions of things, to 
choose in 1883 for our president at the dis- 
tribution of prizes a man, harmless enough, 
but the very last who should have been se- 
lected,’ etc. ‘He gave some good advice: 
but what feebleness, what lack of indigna- 
tion against his times!’ Thus, doubtless, 
will write the conscientious critic of the 
twentieth century, and perhaps he will not 
be far wrong; but do not let him forget to 
add how glad I was to be amongst you, how 
your marks of sympathy went to my heart, 
and how the touch of your youth revived 
and rejoiced me.”’ 
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DOO —PPPPA LODO I 


HE public school is the leading factor in 
our American civilization. It takes 
complexion and character not so much from 
the community by which it is surrounded, 
or the authorities by which it is controlled, 
as from the teacher who rules within its 
walls. What he is, that, often in no small 
measure, will his pupils become. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, that he 
should be worthy of his high trust; and 
advantage should be taken to the utmost of 
any and all agencies that give promise of 
increasing his fitness, intellectual, moral 
and physical, for the work to which he is 
called. Hence the necessity on the part of 
the State of fostering, with earnest solici- 
tude every sucl enterprise as a well-con- 
ducted Normal School. 
Here young men and young women 
should come into contact with such high 





souls as breathe the air of the moumttains— | 
well-nigh the Delectable Mountains—such | 


broad and generous culture of heart and 
mind that in its atmosphere self-conceit 
with all its pettiness shall perish, and that 
humility take its place which alone charac- 
terizes either genuine goodness or true 
greatness: ‘The men or women at the head 
of these Normal Schools should be the elect 
of the profession, in all its best and highest 
range; those in charge of the various de- 


partments of these institutions, experts who | 


have familiar acquaintance with their special 
fields of instruction, and such enjoyment of 
the work doing-and to be done as shall be- 
get contagion of enthusiasm in the minds 
and hearts of their pupils. 

This is a lofty ideal, it is true; but such 
teachers ave born into the world, and their 
services should be had, of all places on 
earth, at these centres of potent influence, 
cost what it may to secure them. Economy 
here is dire unwisdom. When it puts or 


retains weakness where strength should have 
rule, it is no less reckless extravagance than 
the betrayal of high trust ; and the number 
of those, both pupils and teachers, here and 
elsewhere, who suffer from such trust be- 
trayed is legion. 

Our ten Normal Schools in Pennsylvania 





have been doing a noble work, but hardlya 
tithe of that which they are capable of 
doing. Let all interested look to them with 
jealous care, for in them, to a degree far 
greater than is now realized, lies the hope 
of the future of our educational system. 


Ir would be an interesting paper that 
should present a fair average showing of the 
‘Contents of Teachers’ Minds,’’ prepared 
after equal care in investigation, and equally 
methodical in the statement of results—the 
twenty thousand teachers in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania being the subjects 
whose mental furnishing should be tested, 
described, and set down accurately in the 
percentage columns. Such a showing would 
create a sensation both within and beyond 
the profession. Then the contents of the 
average mind upon leaving school might be 
estimated ; after that the contents of the 
average voter’s mind, which would have rev- 
elations of importance for the publicist and 
the student of moral and political science ! 


> .---- 


CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS. 





N this number of Zhe Journa/ the reader 
] will find an article contributed to the 
Princeton Review, by G. Stanley Hail, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy at Harvard College. We 
bespeak for it the careful perusal of superin- 
tendents and teachers. It ‘is not only inter- 
esting in itself, but also timely, as it indi- 
cates a new line of investigation that may 
furnish information fundamentally necessary 
to further progress in the science and art ot 
teaching. Like nearly all recent advances 
in the science of pedagogy, this movement 
received its first impulse in Germany, and 
its waves have but just reached New Eng- 
land. Contrary to the terrific oracle to 
Edipus, 

May’st thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art, 
the effort is now being made to ascertain 
what children are, their sum of knowledge, 
their mental acquisiffons, and the degree of 
their intellectual development when they 
enter school—which in Massachusetts is at 
the age of five years, in Pennsylvania at six 
years, 

No one will suppose that these investiga- 
tions were made, recorded and published, to 
satisfy mere curiosity. On the contrary, 
some accurate knowledge of the ‘‘ contents’”’ 
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of the average child-mind is a necessary con- 
dition of all successful teaching—all teach- 
ing that supplies the kind of knowledge and 
discipline which the child’s mental constitu- 
tion is prepared to receiveand assimilate. And 
in no other way can this be obtained than 
through careful and intelligent study of the 
minds of the children themselves. Much has 
been said at teachers’ meetings, and written in 





pedagogical treatises, of the importance of 


studying the pupil’s nature and disposition ; 
here a method is outlined which any good 
teacher may adapt to his individual surround- 
ings, and follow with profit to himself and 
his school. Moreover, these investigations 
also throw light on the frogressive develop- 
ment of the mental faculties; they reveal in 
some measure how the mind grows, through 
what successive changes it passes ; and in this 
way also they may render assistance to the 
thoughtful instructor who desires to apply 
the principles of mental science in the art 
of teaching. -It is, however, to superinten- 
dents, and all person’ whose duty it is to pre- 
pare courses of study and to direct educa- 
tional work, that they are of especial value. 

It is not, on any hand, contended that 
this ‘‘entrance examination’’ scheme is per- 
fect. Far from it—it is but a first attempt, 
and as such invites friendly criticism. Nor 
is it meant that much reliance can be placed 
on the accuracy of the results obtained, for 
reasons abundantly set forth in the paper 
itself; but as a beginning, in an entirely new 
field, it challenges the attention of educa- 
torseverywhere. Nor is it necessary that we 
should discuss the method and its results at 


great length, both because the paper is itself 


a running discussion, and more especially 
because the time for a more thorough and 
comprehensive discussion has not yet arrived ; 
but it will do no harm to call attention to 
a few points which, as we read the article, 
seemed to invite attention in the way of ed- 
itorial comment. 

First among these is the statement that 
**those who grow up without knowing ‘he 
country are defrauded of that without which 
childhood can never be complete or normal. 
On the whole, the material of the city is no 
doubt inferior in pedagogic value to country 
experience.’’ 

This, no doubt, in part explains why city 
children, with all their advantages of books, 
apparatus, buildings, generally superior 
teachers, and much longer school terms, are 
often so little in advance of their country 
cousins. The author has not failed to point 


out how all this is brought about; and yet, 
we venture to suggest that the most import- 


| 
| 
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ant element in the situation has not been 
mentioned. This we believe to be more in- 
timate association, and more frequent com- 
munication, of the latter with their parents 
and older brothers and sisters. We cannot 
but regard it as an evil—necessary, it may 
be, but still an evil—that children in the city 
are usually so little with their parents, and 
that they miss the society of their older 
brothers and sisters so early and so contin- 
uously. 


In the country all this is different. The 
family, old and young, are together. The 


parents have theirs children with them at 
their work, and usually spend the evenings 
in their midst. The massing of little chil- 
dren in kindergartens, infant and primary 
schools, however advantageous in so far 
as it places them under the care of persons 
skilled in the work of these grades, is not pro- 
ductive of the best mental growth, does not 
supply the best environment. While it af- 
fords society, it is too exclusively that of 
equals; and man’s nature is such that he 
learns best from his superiors, large contact 
with whom is essential to hjs normal devel- 
opment. That this is beComing the more 
generally accepted opinion is clearly shown 
in the action recently taken by the managers 
of Children’s Homes in Pennsylvania, who 
almost unanimously recommend that chil- 
dren be placed in families rather than re- 
tained in these charitable institutions, not- 
withstanding the fact that such an opinion 
might be construed by the unthinking mul- 
titude as an admission of their own ineffi- 
ciency. 

We are glad to note, also, as another fea- 
ture of this investigation, that ‘‘ the distine- 
tion between real and verbal knowledge has 
been carefully and constantly kept in mind.” 
Disregard of this distinction seems the edu- 
cational sin of the day. Even in this paper, 
we see it maintained that ‘‘the danger, 
however, is after all quite limited here.’’ 
Our own experience, as well as our reading, 
convinces us that this knowing of names 
without a knowledge of the concepts which 
they should represent to the mind is the 
prolific root of error, as it is the fertile source 
of disagreement and ungenerous strife, no 
less in the realm of the intellect than of 
morals and religion. 

In the same connection we are told that 
means of overcoming the difficulties, pecu- 
liar to children, that are presented in the 
phonic elements and vocal combinations, will 
soon be placed within reach of the teacher. 
No doubt the study of their wants and the 
preparation of what may be needed to re- 
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lieve them, will lead to still other revela- 
tions, not the least important of which will 


be minor points of difference existing be- 


tween children of diverse communities and 
ancestry. The propriety of doing this work 
in*many localities will then become mani- 
fest, though it may seem like bringing things 
down to fine lines, especially so to such as 
are not familiar with the science of language, 
or have never studied the origin of dialects, 
and are consequently not cognizant of the 
forces constantly at work to produce varia- 
tion in the vernacular tongue. 

‘*Stones in the knees’’ and- ‘‘ perhaps 
wood withim the skin,’’ show the great need 
of more knowledge here as a basis for com- 
parison ; but it is almost provoking to find 


this subject grouped with the idea of the. 


world as a whole. The first notion of a hill 
as ‘‘a pile of sand’’ suggests a possible dan- 
ger in the use of, or at least in the exclusive 
reliance upon apparatus, and demonstrates 
the great advantage that would result from 
‘ the teacher’s making excursions with little 
folks into the country, to the hills and the 
river, or, if the distance be not too great, 
to the lake side or the seashore, where the 
natural divisions of land and water could 
be shown as they really are. In this respect 
our country lags far behind France and 
Belgium, not to speak of Germany where 
pedestrian tours of pupils with their teachers 
very frequently occupy a part of the vaca- 
tion. 

Probably the most interesting inside view 
of the child mind is that afforded on the 
subject of religion. The erroneous notions 
entertained in this field are here compared 
to ‘‘milk-teeth ;’’ but it may be well to bear 
in mind that when these are not shed at the 
right time the skilful dentist extracts them 
by force. Thus too these notions, however 
dear and, as Dr. Hall thinks, necessary 
to the child should not be allowed to remain 
too long, lest they become the fruitful soil 
from which may spring all kinds of rank 
superstition. After all, may there not be 
error in considering these fancies an essen- 
tial characteristic of early childhood? Is 
not truth always to be preferred to fiction ? 
Is it not the goal towards which the mind 
ever strives, and can it be more readily at- 
tained through error, be it ever so fascinating 
to, or ‘so influential in its effect upon, the 
imagination of the child? May not the 
shadow of these errors eclipse, or in a meas- 
ure at least bedim, the clear light of truth 
in the soul? These, with many thoughtful 
persons, are questions of grave importance. 


At all events, we feel like protesting here 








against the inculcation, by unthinking par- 
ents and ignorant nurses, of such degrading 
notions of God and things holy as are clearly 
manifested in these examinations. 

Lest, however, we may be misunderstood, 
it is but proper to add that, personally, we 
have always been in love with nymphs and 
dryads, sprites and fairies. What vivid 
imagination, be it of youth or age, but finds 
delight also in the grand mythologic stories 
of the far-off days when Thor was mighty 
and when Jove was king! Nor have any 
pictures ever been so beautiful or so fascinat- 
ing to our fancy, whether of childhood or 
manhood, as those visions of angel might 
and angelic loveliness of which glimpses are 
had here and there on the pages of the Old 
and New Testaments, and in the Apocrypha 
that stands between them. Fairies, demi- 
gods, and angels are to us—all of them— 
‘a joy forever.’’ Pictures they are that 
stand out fresh and clear in the light of glad 
memory; visions of loveliness that awaken 
thoughts of tenderness, or lift the soul to the 
heroic level, or to that higher plane yet of 
felt kinship with God and the angels. Teach 
the child of things like these—in part at 
least—in the early days when he ‘“‘sees 
visions’’ and is ‘‘a dreamer of dreams;’’ 
for these are the glorious tales which the 
poet, the prophet, the sacred chronicler tell, 


-men who are the true diviners. 


There may be,-no less in childhood than 
later on in life, too much of what some peo- 
ple are fond of regarding as ‘‘ practical,”’ 
what purely matter-of-fact individuals vene- 
rate as ‘‘truth.’’ It is of, this that Words- 
worth, the poet of nature and of humatiity, 
speaks in one of his finest sonnets, that on 
** Worldliness : ’’ 


The World is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune. 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn— 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Protets rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 

We call attention to but one more subject 
mentioned in the paper, that of morals—a 
subject which at the present time justly 
claims a larger share of attention than ever 
before in the educational world. ‘The char- 
acter of the answers reported seems clearly 
to show that repression of wrong is far more 
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common in the bringing up of children than 
inculcation of that which is right; that they 
are more generally taught what they must 
not do, than what they should do. This 
justifies the inference that those by whom 
they are brought up act on the assumption 
that children know what is right or should 
be left to themselves to find it out, and that 
when they: fail to do so and their failures 
become troublesome, then only should their 
superiors interfere and set them. right by 
punishment orotherwise. All this is certainly 
wrong. Man is by nature an imitative be- 
ing. He needs the force of good example 
to show him what he ought to do. The 
path of virtue in action should be kept 
always before him. He should early in life 
be made acquainted with the characters of 
the great and good, that he may strive to 
emulate them. Here, we think, not a few of 
our newspapers are greatly at fault. They 
are too much the record of wrong-doing, 
ranging from petty offences to crimes whose 
enormity is appalling, thus familiarizing 
youth with all manner of wickedness; while 
the schools almost wholly neglect the read- 
ing of biography and history, in which ex- 
amples of the world’s benefactors are pre- 
sented for their encouragement. ‘The noble 
lives here so frequently portrayed, now of 
heroic daring in a worthy cause, and again 
of self-sacrificing devotion to principle— 
names that stand out bold and clear in let- 
ters of gold upon the historic page—repre- 
sent our best humanity in the concrete, and 
they should never be lost sight of, least of 
all in these latter days that boast so loudly 
of objective teaching ! 

In conclusion, we again urge all our read- 
ers carefully to study the ‘‘ Contents of 
Children’s Minds,’’ convinced that, of 
papers on educational topics recently pub- 
lished, it is one of those most fruitful of 
thought. By way of assistance to those not 
familiar with philosophical terms, we would 
say that by ‘“‘connotations’’ is meant that 
which is designated by a word, or the idea 
which a word represents; while ‘‘ material 
in protocol’’ means only the most important 
material in first draft, without orderly ar- 
rangement or system; ‘‘alienist’’ is the 
term applied to one skilled in the examina- 
tion of persons of unsound mind; ‘* animis- 
tic’’ is soulful or given to reverie, a charac- 
teristic of those in whom the mind or soul 
largely predominates over the body ; ‘‘ ap- 
perceived ’’ may be considered as equivalent 
to ‘‘had the idea of,’’ or ‘understood to 
be,’’ and ‘‘consensus’’ means agreement or 
harmony. 
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PLEA FOR HOME STUDY. 


CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE, 
HE work doing in many parts of the 
country by the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, and the influences go- 
ing out from each class centre, as well as in- 
dividual member of the circle actively or 
quietly at work upon the prescribed course, 
cannot well be reckoned. It is becoming 
a sort of national university to whose pre- 
scribed courses of reading and study select 
spirits are attracted, and from which they 
may graduate in due time, not indeed with 
the best results of the more severe train- 
ing which the ordinary collegiate course 
insures, but with minds informed, tastes 
improved, judgment strengthened, mental 
horizon broadend, desire for knowledge 
quickened. The admirable feature of these 
courses is that they can be pursued a¢ home, 
and in connection with almost any occupa- 
tion or business. A Philadelphia member of 
the Circle writes as follows to the Ledger: 

“Knowledge is power.”” This is a truth so 
universally admitted that it needs no argument 
to prove its claims, but im the minds of many 
the attainment of the highest culture is insepar- 
ably connected with wealth and leisure. Expe- 
rience proves, however, that the true idea of ed- 
ucation is a continual training, and that it isonly 
when the whole nature is developed that man 
worthily fulfils the design of his Maker. Public 
and private schools, large and small libraries, 
the secular and religious press, the lives of the 
great and unrecorded deeds of humble life, all 
are so many forces which are building up char- 
acter both in the individual and in the nation. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
materials of whichthe most ordinary life is com- 
posed, or trace the influence of the different 
homes, occupations, amusements and compan- 
ions which have ministered to its best growth, 
or dwell on the degrading power of ev7/, that 
weakens the conscience, perverts the will, and 
enslaves the body and mind in chains of its 
own forging. If every one then is surrounded 
by teachers for good or evil, who stamp their 
likeness on his life, with what earnestness should 
every thoughtful being ask: What is my educa- 
tion, and what am I being trained for in the great 
school of life, and how can I be fitted to ac- 
complish God's purpose in His grand Universe? 

Thousands, among the varied residents of 
city and country, have an intense desire to reach 
out after something nobler and higher than the 
factory, store or farm, and are longing to read 
the secrets of the world about them, and to turn 
the pages of past history, and enter the world of 
letters. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT 
was started in 1874, by Lewis Miller, Esq., of 
Akron, Ohio, and Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., of 





in, 
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Plainfield, New Jersey, its object being to put 
within the reach of all the means of acquiring, 
through “Home Study” and careful reading, 
some of the advantages of a college training; the 
wide range of literature it embraces in its course, 
the forming of habits of independent study, and 
the quickening of thought from confact with some 
of the greatest minds of the present and past, 
make it “one of the greatest educational forces 
of the age.’ More than forty thousand names 
are enrolled as its members, and when its pur- 
pose is thoroughly understood, many more will 
be eager to share its advantages. Every mem- 
ber joins for a four years’ course, and on passing 
satisfactorily the annual examinations by writing 
answers to the questions required, aud complet- 
ing the course of reading, a diploma is given by 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. A monthly paper, called Zhe Chautau- 
guan, contains more than half the required read- 
ing for the year, and furnishes the members 
reports of local circles, and many practical sug- 
gestions on the books and studies of the course, 
and by bringing all in contact with the great 
world of thinkers, stimulates them to greater 
intellectual attainments. The course of study 
includes historical, scientific and literary subjects. 
The cost of books is slight, many of them being 
published in paper form, and the reading being 
laid out for each month, enables those unable 
to purchase all the books for the year at once, 
to buy a book at a time, and yet keep up with 
the class. An average of forty minutes per day 
will enable all to complete the required reading, 
though many devote a much larger portion of 
time to these topics. An annual fee of fifty cents 
is required to cover expenses of postage, memo- 
randa and circulars. Full particulars of studies 
pursued, and methods of reading, can be ob- 
tained by addressing Miss Kate F. Kimball, 
Plainfield, New Jersey (enclosing a two-cent 
stamp). 

The Counsellors of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, are Lyman Abbott, J. M, 
Gibson, Bishop H. W. Warren, and W. C. Wil- 
kinson. 

Having shown that the advantages of intellec- 
tual culture may be in the reach of all, even of 
those of limited time and means, it is hoped that 
many will avail theinselves of this opportunity for 
their personal improvement. 


LADIES’ STUDY-AT-HOME SOCIETY. 


The “ Society to Encourage Studies at Home” 
has been in successful operation for ten years 
and is established as a permanent, self-supporting 
society, having an increasing library, number- 
ing now 1400 volumes, a rented room, and two 
pas clerks to send out books and stationery, 

eep records, etc. To pay these expenses, 
three dollars per year is charged to the students. 
The instruction is all given freely by ladies who 
find pleasure in this labor of love. 

The special advantage of this Society is that 
it meets the needs of each woman inmdividu- 
ally, without publicity or comparison with 
others—she may study ten minutes or three 
hours a day, as her other duties allow. This 
is one difference between its methods and 





those of the Chautauqua Circle, which provides 
a varied course of reading, requiring about 40 
minutes daily and gives no individual instruc- 
tion. The Home Study Society promotes thor- 
ough study of one or two branches, and teaches 
each student separately by monthly correspond- 
ence. It admits women only as members, and 
they must be over seventeen. Its membership 
for the last five years has been from 750 to 1000, 
and many who join continue as members year 
after year, taking up one study after another, 
and being provided with different teachers for 
the different branches. Address, “ Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home,’’ Miss Anna E. 
Ticknor, 9 Park street, Boston. Mass. 


The Philadelphia Press, in commenting 
on the disposition towards gossiping shown 
by the people of half-educated families and 
communities, says: 

Idleness is at the root of the matter here, not 
of the hands but of the mind. And that is one 
misfortune of much of woman’s work. It is 
routine work, much of which, after “ getting into 
the ruts,” almost “goes of itself.’’ It does not 
fully occupy her mind, perhaps not as fully as 
it ought for the benefit of the work itself, and 
for its speediest accomplishment. A woman 
with an active mind does not begin to find food 
to occupy it with the routine of her daily labor. 
Even if she have a large family, and the proper 
providing for it be enough to engage all her at- 
tention, her mind must refuse to take its sole 
food in the thoughts pertaining to that one sub- 
ject. She must have more variety. Therefore, 
unless she take pains to provide something good 
to think of, that subtle power which abhors a 
vacuum will straightway pour in something else. 
It is here that the C. L. S. C. and Boston Stud- 
ies-at-Home Society supply a needed element. 

Women gossip about their neighbors’ affairs 
because they do not think of higher matters. 
How to get them to think of higher matters is 
the problem, and, happily, it seems to be in 
process of solution through the educating influ- 
ence of the local organizations for helping 
women to think, A book club, a reading club, 
an art club, a cooking club—wherever these 
flourish, petty gossip as to the number of 
yards in Mrs. A's new silk dress, th. slattern- 
liness of Mrs. B’s servants, the impertinence 
of Mrs. C’s children, disappears. It is’ the 
impulse of manly men everywhe.: to shield 
the women they love from all care aid trouble. 
They supply, so far as they can, servants in all 
departments, so that work may be banished 
from the lives they would make happy. And 
here they make a great mistake. One of Mrs. 
Browning’s most pregnant sayings is the well- 
known injunction, ‘‘Get work! Get work! Be 
sure that it is better than anything you work to 
get.” 

It is the mistaken kindness of husbands and 
fathers that so often leaves their widows and 
daughters helpless burdens upon society. If 
you take away one sort of work from your wife, 
see to it that she is supplied with another. Each 
woman has a bent in some direction, just as 
each man has. Let her find it out and develop 
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it. Above all things, let her read, not trash, but 
the best stories, the best of travel, history and 
biography. What are called “solid works” are 
written with such skill nowadays, and illustrated 
so copiously, that they are as fascinating as 
“Evelina” and ‘The Scottish Chiefs’’ used to 
be to our grandmothers. If you like the study of 
language, take up French or German or Italian, 
not in a dilettante, ‘‘ kid-glove” way, but hon- 
estly, heartily, in dead earnest. 

This subject ‘‘opens up” so largely that it is 
hard to leave it. Much might be said of the 
danger of loving study so well that attention 
enough will not be paid to the familiar and 
sometimes distasteful drudgery of every-day; 
also of the danger that we may underrate the 
proper amount of talking which should be done 
about “‘ neighbors’ affairs." We should surely 
know enough of them to be able to sympathize 
with them in joys and sorrows. And, most im- 
a of all, we should think much of that 

eart-culture, which is, after all, worth more 
than .all the mind-culture in the world to do 
away with gossip and every other pestiferous 
thing that blots the lives of men and women. 


a 


PASTORIUS’ BI-CENTENNIAL. 


"THE German is a mighty factor in the | 


civilization of the past three hundred 
years. Lacking in dash, and that brilliancy 
of display which has so often proved but 
meteoric on the page of history, his intui- 
tions of truth have been marvelous, and his 
staying qualities simply tremendous when 
once the forward step has been taken. 

Two hundred years ago—October 6th, 
1683—a colony of thirty-three German em- 
igrants, the van of that vast host from the 
Fatherland which now numbers upwards of 
five million souls, or one-tenth of our popu- 
lation, landed at the village of Philadelphia, 
from the ship Concord, ten weeks out from 
London. Under the direction of their 
leader Pastorius, who had preceded them 
nearly a year to make arrangements for their 
settlement here, they occupied the fertile 
regidn where Germantown now stands, some 
eight miles from what was then Philadelphia. 
These settlers came by direct invitation of 
William Penn, and himself gave the name 
of German Township to their settlement. 

As last year for a period of four days the 
two hundreth anniversary of the landing of 
William Penn and the founding of the City 
of Brotherly Love was made the occasion of 
such a demonstration as the world has sel- 
dom seen, so during three days in the early 
part of the past month the Bi-Centennial of 
the landing of the first German settlers was 
celebrated with imposing display. The work 
of William Penn and of Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius deserves to be thus commemorated. 


| 
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Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 
oration of Mr. Pennypacker, of which, and 
of the German race itself, one of our home 
exchanges, the Lancaster Mew ra, speaks 
as follows: 

THE TEUTONIC RACE. 

As the best presentation of the claims of the 
German element as an important factor in the 
settlement and development of the New World, 
we elsewhere print the oration of Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, esq., delivered at the recent bi- 
centennial of the settkement of Germantown. 
Mr. Pennypacker, though comparatively a 
young man and not of German nationality, has 
perhaps given more thought and research to this 
subject than any other person who has written 
upon it. His oration, as a piece of English 
composition, for conciseness of statement, logi- 
cal arrangement, and force of deduction, will 
challenge criticism as a master-piece. We have 
nowhere seen so much fact and deduction drawn 
therefrom condensed in so limited a space, 

Opening with the broad assertion that the 
Teutonic races, since the overthrow of the power 
of ancient Rome, which they brought about, 
have been in the van of thought and achieve- 
ment, the first thought likely to strike the reader 
is that this is an unjust ignoring of our English 
mother, to whose literature and science we owe 
so much. But in the very next sentence Mr. 
Pennypacker justifies himself by quoting the 
historical fact that these only rivals to the Ger- 
mans in the pathway of human advancement 
came from the same household. It was the 
Germans who in the sixth century found their 
way to the island they made their own and gave 
to it the name of Angle-land. It was Caxton 
who learned the art of printing at Cologne, and 
returning to England imparted a knowledge to 
his countrymen of the new discovery, and thus 
made the literature of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Scott and Dickens a possibility. The impulse 
which Martin Luther gave to human thought 
was felt in England, when in her struggle for 
constitutional liberty she drove her own royal 
line beyond the seas and made the Stadtholder 
of Holland her king. The justification of his 
opening claim the orator makes complete by 
quoting the fact that from his day to this every 
king ot England has been a German. 

Of Quaker descent and association, Mr. Penny- 
packer would be the last to glorify the German 
at the expense of the Quaker. But the mother 
of Wiliam Penn was a Dutchwoman, and we 
are told that he who would know the causes of the 
settlement of Pennsylvania—the purest in that 
it gave best promise of what the future was to un- 
fold, the most fateful of the American colonies— 
must go to the Reformation to seek them; and. 
that the time has come when men look -back 
through William Penn and George Fox to their 
masters, Menno Simon, the reformer of the 
Netherlands, Casper Schwenkfeldt, the noble- 
man of Silesia, and Jacob Boehm, “ the inspired 
shoemaker of Gorrlitz,’’ In the great upheaval 


of the sixteenth century there were men who re- 
fused to stop where Luther and his contempor- 
The controlling 


aries made a successful stand. 
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thought of their teachings was that there should 
be no exercise of force in religion, that the right 
of the State should have nothing to do with the 
creed of the Church, and that every man in mat- 
ters of faith should be left to his own convic- 
tions. 

Better far than the Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth, better even than the Quakers who es- 
tablished a city of brotherly love, the ‘thirteen 
families who founded Germantown two hundred 
years ago represented the meaning of the col- 
onization of Pennsylvania and the principles 
which lie at the foundation of her institutions, 
standing.as they did for that spirit of universal 
toleration which then found no abiding place 
save in America. As a remarkable illustration 
of this, we are reminded that the struggle with 
slavery, which ended with its overthrow at Ap- 
pomattox in 1865, began at Germantown in 1688. 

The record of German influence in civil and 
military life began with the first speaker of the 
Federal House of Representatives, and with 
Simon Snyder, in 1808, began the regime of the 
eight German Governors of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
statue of Muhlenberg represents her military re- 
nown during the revolution in the National Cap- 
ital, and the annals of the civil war show that 
some of the most effective work was done by 
American Germans. In philology, Indian his- 
tory, commerce, by ocean steam navigation, 
science, surgery, architecture, finance, they are 
equally conspicuous. And, in the words of Mr. 
Pennypacker’s eloquent peroration, ‘‘in the 
years yet to be, America will have greater gifts 
to offer unto the generations of men, will be bet- 
ter able to attain that destiny which, in the prov- 
idence of God, she is to fulfil, because she has 
taken unto herself the outpourings of that peo- 
ple which neither the legions of Czesar, nor papal 
power, nor the genius of a Bonaparte, were able 
to subdue.” , 

ee > —_—_—__- 


LAKE ERIE WATER SUPPLY. 
SUGGESTION OF EX-STATE SUPT. H. C. HICKOK. 


UR genial old friend, Hon. Henry C. 

Hickok, of the United States Mint, 
makes a striking Suggestion in one of the 
city dailies, which will be of general interest 
throughout the State, and which we put on 
record also for the next generation. When 
we consider the rapid growth of our me- 
tropolitan city, and the difficulty encoun- 
tered in securing a satisfactory water sup- 
ply—which must increase instead of being 
diminished—and consider too how that 
_nearly all the leading towns and cities in 
the State could be supplied by connections 
with such an enormous pipe line, we can read- 
ily believe that the child is now born who 
will see the water of Lake Erie a necessity 
not only to Philadelphia, but to the centres 
of population in many other parts of Penn- 
sylvania.. Says Mr. Hickok: 








The permanent water supply for the Philadel- 
phia of the future must come, not from the 
Sthuylkill, the Perkiomen, or the Delaware, but 
from Lake Erie. The writer has been of this 
impression for a number of years past, but the 
discussion of the free pipe bill brings it to mind 
afresh, and leads to this mention of the subject 
in print. If petroleum can thus be transported 
from the Allegheny Valley to the seaboard, by 
parity of reasoning, water can readily be carried 
by similar means, and with greater facility, from 
the great lakes to the Delaware. The tubular 
lines of transmission and the supply of water 
would all be within the territorial limits of our 
own State and under the supreme protection of 
our own constitution and laws, and security and 
permanency thus be assured. 

The only serious obstacle would be the first 
cost of the plant required. But this will not be 
insurmountable. In the fullness of time, say a 
hundred years from now, when this continent 
will hold a population of not less than 400,000,- 
ooo souls—the augmented population and wealth 
of this great city will both create the necessity 
and be able to furnish the pecuniary means to 
provide for it, without unduly burthening the 
community or overtaxing the beneficiaries of the 
enterprise. 

The time will come some day when denuded 
forests, summer droughts, and the multiplication 
of towns and manufacturing establishments far 
up its banks, and above the Water Gap, will 
make even the Delaware an uncertain and un- 
desirable stream to draw upon. Almost any- 
where on the lake shore east or west of the city 
of Erie, between Ohio and New York, the water 
could be drawn two or three miles out, as at 
Chicago, in absolutely inexhaustible quantities 
and of the crystal purity of Lake Superior—that 
far-off primal source of the great supply that 
can never fail or be perceptibly diminished. 

If the minimum of dynamic economy must 
control, and we could secure and rely upon 
friendly legislation from the Empire State, the 
lines could be run direct to Niagara Falls, that 
would of themselves furnish both the supply and 
the automatic lifting power in perpetuity. 

Water thus reaching us by gravity would con- 
stantly fill without effort the largest and highest 
distributing reservoirs that could be erected on 
the highest ground within the city limits, whether 
Roxborough, Germantown, Chestnut Hill, the 
heights of Belmont, or all of them together, and 
thus give us the most prodigal supply of uni- 
formly pure water ever enjoyed by any city in 
the world. 

Mr. Hickok will be remembered as the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who did noble work for the schools of Penn- 
sylvania during the critical era of Governor 
Pollock’s administration, the complete his- 
tory of which has never been written. He 
is a man of enthusiastic temperament, rare 
foresight and practical judgment in affairs, 
and, if that were possible, a more earnest 
friend than ever of the common school sys- 
tem. Weare always glad to hear from him. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 

HARRISRURG, November, 1883. j 

HE annual sessions of the County Institutes 

have been held in some twenty or more coun- 
ties. The following are yet to be held. 


Lawrence. . . New Castle. . . . Nov. 5 

Butler . i. 7. ly +6 eee bee 
Lackawanna . Scranton... .« » Nov. #2. 
Lancaster ; eemecesier . .. 6. OV. 2. 


Franklin . . Chambersburg. . . Nov. I9. 


Lebanon . . Lebanon... . . Nov. Ig. 
Northampton . sMeebon soos es ew. 39. 
Pike . ‘ « Mees. ly «NO. OO 
Carbon . . Lehighton. . . . . Nov. 26. 
Juniata. . . . Miffintown. . . . Nov. 26, 
Mifflin. . . . Lewistown . . . . Nov. 26. 
Wayne. - Honesdale . . . . Nov. 26. 
York. . OEE a<3 je ive 6 Oe 
Adams . . Gettysburg . . . . Dec. 3. 

Blair. . . Tyrone. ; « + Dae..2 

Fulton. . ; McConnellsburg . » Dec. Io. 
Clearfield . . Clearfield. . . . . Dec. 17. 
Bradford . Towanda. .... . Dec. 24. 
Bedford BeGeerd. . . «'s,-> Mee. 24, 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg . . . . Dec. 17. 
Luzerne . Wilkes-Barre . . -. Dec. 17. 
Lycoming. . Muncy. . 4 @ eeees 19. 
Perry .. . New Bloomfield . . Dec. 17. 
Schuylkill. . POtteville. ... . . Dec. 17. 
Union . + ewe. . . . Dec r7. 
Westmoreland. . . Greensburg. . . . Dec. 17. 
Wyoming . Tunkhannock. . . Dec. 17. 
Clinton . : Renovo. . . . . Dee, 28, 
Armstrong . Kittanning . Dec. 24. 
Fayette . . Uniontown. . . . Dec. 24. 
Jefferson . . Brookville . . . . Dec. 24. 
Somerset . « Somerset . :. .... . Dec: 24. 
Snyder. . Middleburg. . . . Dec. 26. 
Clarion . GO. ic 2 aw « BOG Sh. 








Centre . . Bellefonte . . . . Dec. 31. 
Columbia . . Bloomsburg. . . . Dec. 31. 
Montour . . Danville . . Dec. 31. 
Monroe . Stroudsburg . . Jan. 7, ’84. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 

No. | NAME. COUNTY. 
3584) Mary G. Houston Cumberland. 
3585\J. T. Turbett Juniata. 

3586'H. S. Hutchins Luzerne. 


33871 Annie E. James . . 7 pith _ 


3588) Jennie H. Galbrath . . Venango. 
ee tS ee “ 
3590| Hattie B. Sargent... . ... " 
BEGMIMMOO BMOGGEE pac «2 5 0 0 | ¥ 
3592 W. H. Balliet . ‘Montour. 
3593\N. O. Wilhelm. . sts Venango. 
3594|Kate Crecroft...... Warren. 
3505|\F. M. Kendall... ... | Venango. 
3590\Clinton J. Laros . git Northampton. 
3597| Ellen E, Lerch.. RH, ry 
3598|Alice L. Vreeland ..... .| ty 


. |Venango. 
; | Allegheny. 

. . « . . | Lackawanna. 
— eS eee a 


3599 Minta Cross. . 
3600) Hattie A. McConnell . 
3608}/Sarah Gerroud . 

3602 


All of the above were passed upon by the respec- 
tive county committees before the recent act of assem- 
bly relative to Permanent Certificates went into effect. 
This new law was published in the August issue of 
The Fournal, 


—_——_—__—_ —< --—- ——_—_—_- 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: New school houses 
have been built in Allegheny, Buffalo, Muddy 
Creek, and Jackson districts. —The one in Muddy 
Creek contains two rooms, and will be a graded 


school. The wages have been advanced from 
$30 to $34 per month, for the winter term, in 


Slippery Rock district. New furniture and ap- 
paratus have been placed in a number of the 
schools. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: The public exam- 
inations were better attended this year than ever 
before, 172 directors and 550 patrons and cit- 
izens being present; 202 teachers received cer- 
tificates, and 42 were rejected. In several dis- 
tricts better wages will be paid, whilst in others 
there is a reduction. Many teachers who had 
never taught are ag #2 ed this year. 

CHESTER.—Sup Harvey: West Sadsbury 
has painted its had houses—the inside walls 
a drab, the ceilings a light blue—very pleasant 
colors for the eyes. North Coventry has just 
finished and occupied a new school house at 
Shengle’s. This makes four excellent houses 
built by this district during the last four years. 
It will continue to build one house every year, 
until each school has a first-class building. It 
has four graded schools now open, and expects 
to open two more next year. 

CLARION.—Supt. Anderson: A number of 
our borough schools were opened. during the 
month of September. Select schools are in ses- 
sion at Callensburg, St. Petersburg, Reidsburg, 
Reid Institute, and Carrier Seminary. We 
began the visitation of schools during October. 
Our examinations were attended by Igo persons, 
only 25 of whom were directors. We had the 
pleasure of meeting ten clers gymen at the same 
time. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: More care 
has been exercised than usual by school boards 
in the selection of teachers. The day of favor- 
itism, we believe, is passing away. Captain 
Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian School, will be pres- 
ent at our Institute with a class of his pupils. 
He will give an exercise similar to the one given 
at the State Teachers’ Association. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Chamberlain: The direct- 
ors of Cambridge borough and Conneautville 
have employed competent teachers of music for 
their public schools; in the former, Prof. Emory 
P. Russell, and in the latter Miss Minnie Thomas, 
both graduates of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. They are engaged by the year. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The annual ex- 


aminations for this year, except three specials, 
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took place in May, June, and July; the latter 
were held in September. Teachers are scarce; 
only a few more than are needed to supply the 
schools received certificates. Salaries have 
been increased from three to five dollars per 
month in a number of districts. A course of 
study for the schools of Lykens has been pre- 
pared by the Principal, Mr. Sweeney, and 
adopted by the board of directors and published 
in pamphlet form. The board has also had the 
school building repainted, has placed moulding- 
pans in the primary schools, and furnished other 
needed apparatus. The inner walls and ceil- 
ings of the Wiconisco buildings were calcimined, 
and other improvements made during vacation. 
District institutes have been organized in Ly- 
kens borough, Steelton, Williamstown, Wicon- 
isco, and Wayne. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Stewart: Two school 
buildings are in course of erection—one in 
Haverford, a neat stone structure, the other in 
South Chester, which is a large, conveniently- 
arranged two-story brick building. It contains 
four rooms, two class rooms, a directors’ room, 
and a teachers’ room. It will be one of the 
finest school houses in the county, and will cost 
$8, 500. 

ForeEsT.—Supt. Hillard: Some of the schools 
opened in September for the fall and winter 
term. Very good work was done by the sum- 
mer schools. Our teachers take and read edu- 
cational papers and books. Some read Page, 
others have ‘Parker's Talks."" One of our 
young teachers, besides subscribing for an edu- 
cational weekly, ordered copies of both “ Page"’ 
and “Parker,”’ just before opening her school. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Smith: September is the 
month for sebecting teachers in our county. 
Quite a stir is made, particularly so this year. 
The best teachers are sought, regardless of re- 
lationship, politics, or sectarian considerations, 
and this is a good sign. Our time-honored 
academies are again in operation, and, as a con- 
sequence, we have excellent material from which 
to select teachers. Salaries have been raised 
in most of the districts. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Brooks: An innova- 
tion has been made on the old and injurious 
method of placing inexperienced teachers in 
the primary schools, in the districts of Arch- 
bald, Jermyn, and Lackawanna, each of which 
has employed, this year, a normal graduate for 
the lowest primary room. The members of 
these boards deserve credit for this important 
step iri the right direction. There are fourteen 
normal graduates in the county this year, the 
largest number ever engaged at one time— 
another evidence of the spirit of progress which 
pervades our boards. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Educational meet- 
ings were held in a number of districts, prior to 
the opening of the schools. The topics dis- 
cussed usually embraced, “Special Require- 
ments of the School Board,” ‘‘ Special Require- 
ments of the County Superintendent,” ‘‘ School 
Organization,” ‘‘ First Day of School,”’ “ Classi- 
fication,” ‘‘School Programme,”’ etc. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: The majority of 
our schools commenced on the first Monday in 
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September. Many needed improvements, were 
made in buildings and their surroundings dur- 
ing the vacation. The salaries of teachers have 
been increased in nearly every district. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Riddell: The schools are 
being filled with a better class of teachers than 
last year, in consequence of a general ihcrease 
in salaries throughout the county. But four dis- 
tricts are paying as low as $25 per month, with 
an assessment almost the maximum allowed by 
law. Only one teacher of all examined this fall 
had read no book on “Theory of Teaching,” 
while but twenty-two had not taken a course in 
“Theory and Methods of Instruction.” 

McKEAN.—Supt. Campbell: With the excep- 
tion of Norwich, all the long term schools are 
now open, representing twelve districts, with 93 
schools. Eight townships:still hold to the two 
short terms, representing 78 schools. Norwich 
and Hamlin townships have this year changed 
to the long term. Other evidences of progress 
are: All the annual reports have been received 
—a thing unprecedented in this county; and a 
general demand for better qualified teachers. 
Thanks to the management of the Narrow 
Gauge Railroad, I was able to secure reduced 
rates for the members of the institute. I am 
sorry to report a step backwards, as follows: 
One board of directors has abrogated the district 
institute. On the whole, however, the educa- 
tional sentiment is healthy and the movement 
is forward. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: Over half of 
the schools are in session, for a term, in most of 
the districts, of six months. Four of the schools 
in Menno district have the Keystone desk, and 
there are good prospects of having the rest sup- 
plied soon. Directors should see that the school 
houses and surroundings are in good order be- 
fore the opening of the schools. This, in some 
instances, is neglected until time to begin work, 
and even later. Much credit is due to Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, director of Allenville, for promptness 
in this matter. I found the buildings and out- 
houses all in excellent condition, everything 
neat and in readiness for teachers and pupils. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: We assisted 
the Principal of the Freemansburg schools to 
grade the same. The people of this town can 
feel proud of the teachers they have employed. 
I also feel like congratulating the directors for 
supplying the Grammar School with first-class 
furniture. The South Bethlehem schools, with 
Prof. F. J. Crilly at their head, are in a prosper- 
ous condition. Here too the directors have re- 
turnished some of the rooms. I hope other dis- 
tricts may do the same. 

PeERRY.—Supt. Flickinger : Most of the schools 
in the larger boroughs began early in Septem- 
ber. The Penn township school board have 
about completed their new house in Baskins- 
ville. Heretofore they have had two separate 


buildings for their high and primary schools, 
and the latter was wholly unfit for use; hence 
the addition made to the high school building 
for the primary department supplies a want. 
The present board deserve credit for the man- 
ner in which they have made this needed im- 
provement. 
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SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Two town- 
ships, Silver Lake and Jackson, have abolished 
the ‘‘ boarding around” system. The desire of 
the best teachers to secure schools in districts 
furnishing a steady boarding-place will ere long 
induce directors to abolish this custom entirely. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: We have just finished 
our regular examinations. The applicants were 
not so numerous as heretofore, but better qual- 
ified, very few having failed. Many of our 
teachers are fixing up their school-rooms, and 
putting into practice many other hints which 
they received at the last meeting of the county 
institute, all of which is very encouraging. 

Unton.—Supt. Johnson: The school author- 
ities of Hartley township, besides repairing and 

lacing new furniture in some of their school 

Koneen have decided that the graded school 
building of Laurelton shall be made of brick 
and supplied with the modern appliances. In 
this district, the teachers’ salaries are based on 
qualifications. 

WESTMORELAND.—Supt. Spiegel: The follow- 
ing districts have erected first-class houses and 
furnished them with the ordinary school appa- 
ratus and the latest improved furniture: East 
Huntingdon, two (one double); North Hunting- 
don, one; South Huntingdon, one; Salem, one; 
Loyalhanna, one; Hempfield, one; Franklin, 
one; Lower Burrell, one; Scottdale, one; La- 
trobe, one. Space forbids a description of each, 
but the locations, materials, and arrangement 
of the houses could scarcely be better. I can- 
not pass this subject without a word of commen- 
dation for the directors of Latrobe borough. 
The public school building of Latrobe is one of 
the finest in western Pennsylvania. It is im- 
posing, commodious and convenient—eight eli- 
gible rooms, a large hall for class exercises and 
school entertainments. The building has all 
the modern improvements and conveniences. 
The entire cost of the school property is $28,- 
ooo. Much credit is due to the directors for 
their zeal and indomitable perseverance while 
the building was in progress. The citizens have 
great reason to be proud of their building, for it 
is the largest and most attractive in the county. 
There are other houses building at this writing, 
which will be large and built after the modern 
plans of School architecture. Greensburg bor- 
ough, in particular, will have one of the very 
best of buildings. 

ALLEGHENY Ciry.—Supt. Morrow: We have 
started a central high school. For many years 
our high school classes have been scattered 
around among the ward schools, but at last we 
have succeeded in getting them consolidated in 
one building. We regard this as a progressive 
step. 

BEAVER FALLS.—Supt. Knight: Schools 
opened with a full attendance and good pros- 
pects. Our teachers are making arrangements 
for a course of reading and study during the 
year. Some are studying the higher branches. 
In the Giammar and High Schools, mathemat- 
ics is taught by a special teacher in the class- 
room. James M. Fessenden, president of the 
board, is at present visiting the schools. He 
spent two days in the Harmony Street school 
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BRADFORD City.—Supt. Stone: Since my 
last report our school authorities have com- 
menced the erection of a new brick building, 
which is to cost about $30,000. Another item 
of interest is the purchase of nearly $1000 worth 
of books for our public school library just or- 
ganized, the money being principally raised by 
subscription among our citizens. 

CHESTER City.—The programme of exercises 
for the Chester district institute is as follows: 
The class in French will read Fenelon’s Tele- 
maque under the instruction of Supt. Foster; 
Miss Hahn will give instruction in algebra, and 
Miss Fairlamb in written arithmetic; while the 
teachers, in alphabetical order, will take the 
mental arithmetic class. The Superintendent 
will have a half hour's talk on language lessons 
in the lower grades, and will discuss principles 
and methods, using as a text-book Colonel 
Parker's ‘‘Talks on Teaching.” It is also pro- 
posed to spend some time in the practice of 
music. The sessions of the institute are open 
to the public, and any one can become a mem- 
ber by signing the constitution and attending 
the meetings. The county teachers have al- 
ways been especially welcome. 

DUNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: During the vaca- 
tion our board had slate blackboards placed in 
all the buildings not previously supplied with 
the same. We have just added Chambers’ En- 
cyclopeedia to our library. Two evening pay- 
schools have been opened, with 120 pupils; one 
or more will soon be opened. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: Though several 
changes of teachers were made, yet the schools 
have opened encouragingly, and with consider- 
able increase in the number of pupils. A part 
of the surrounding township, known as the Dia- 
mond district, was annexed to the borough by a 
recent decree of the court. This will necessi- 
tate the opening of three or four additional 
schools next year. At a recent meeting of the 
school board, $65, the proceeds of school enter- 
tainments last year, were devoted to the pur- 
chase of books of reference for the schools. 

MAHANOy Ciry.—Supt. Balentine: The Cen- 
tre Street building has been greatly improved 
by painting the entire outside surface. All the 
out-doors of our three school buildings have 
been hung upon double-acting hinges, so that 
they open both ways. Many of our teachers 
are trying to put an end to a// communication 
in school of the kind known as ‘ whispering.” 
They have succeeded admirably, and without 
undue severity. Not all have tried, nor have 
all succeeded who have tried; but ¢Aat zt may 
be done, and well done, is an established fact 
among us. 

McKEEsport.—Supt. Newlin: An addition 
to one of our school buildings was completed 
and ready for occupancy about the middle of 
September. The board have purchased a fine 
lot on which they propose to erect, as soon as 
possible, a large building; the price paid was 
$5,000. We commence school this year with 
five more teachers than last year, making thirty 
in all. The schools are still very much crowded. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Roth: Health, happi- 
n s and a very large enrollment, characterizc.d 
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the opening of school. I.take the month of 
September to be the most pleasant and prosper- 


ous that I have spent in my present field of | 


labor, An excellent school spirit prevails, as 
well as a determination to discover the prin- 
ciples which underlie a true education—the gen- 
eration of power rather than the memorizing of 
a fixed number of facts. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Our schools 
are all well filled, and our teachers have entered 
upon their work with considerable zeal. The 
improvement made in the Oak Street building 
is highly appreciated by the teachers, especially 
by those who have been taken from poorly ven- 
tilated rooms to rooms well lighted and so ar- 
ranged that the air can be kept pure. We will 
soon have none but first-class rooms. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: The schools 
have opened under favorable circumstances. 
During the summer 30 volumes were added to 
the school library. A reading room has been 
established by the pupils of the higher divisions 
and the teachers of the district. Besides others, 
the following journals have been provided: 
Pennsylvania School Fournal, New England 
Journal of Education, Teachers’ Institute, Nor- 
mal Teacher and Examiner. 


SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel : Our public schools 
began this year’s work with a large enrollment. 
Both teachers and pupils seemed eager to re- 
turn to the duties and pleasures of the school- 
room. The enthusiastic spirit of the teachers, 
and the vim with which the pupils returned to 
their studies, are very encouraging, and we 
look forward to a year of more than ordinary 
interest and progress. ‘The subject of vocal 
music was added to our course of study by the 
school board, and instruction is now given in 
this branch by all our teachers. 

YORK BorouGH.—Supt. Shelley: The schools 
are in good working order. We are reducing 
the machinery year after year, and giving more 
and more attention to the study of the wants of 
the children, and to the supplying of these 
wants. Our magazine, 7he Fountain, is used 
more extensively this year. This aids materi- 
ally in Supplementary Reading. 


—_——_—— > 
SUPERINTENDENT RESIGNED. 


Mr. W. S. Luther, Superintendent of the 
schools of Du Bois, Clearfield county, has re- 
signed his office, to take effect October 6, 1883. 
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EssENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. Ay Alfred H. Welsh, 
A. M., Late Professor of Mathemaiics in Buchtel 
College. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Lord Bacon’s maxim, “ If a man’s wit be wander- 
ing, let him study the mathematics; for in demonstra- 
tions, if his thoughts be called ever so little away, he 
must begin again,” adopted by the author as the motto 
of his book, recalls the habit of Alexander Hamilton, 
who, it is said, was accustomed to read a proposition 
in Euclid as a preparation before entering upon an 
argument in court. The old geometer did his work 
so well that there remains but little chance of im- 
provement upon it. In the mode of presentation, 
however, this branch of mathematical science has 
been made more and more attractive. In the volume 
before us it would almost seem asif the me plus ultra 
of clearness and beauty in geometrical demonstration 
had been reached. The exercises giving practical ap- 
plications of geometrical principles, as for example, 
“How should a tent, made of two slant sides, be 
pitched in order to include the most room?” add 
greatly to the interest and value of the book. The 
clear and exact definitions, the large and beautiful 
diagrams, the open and distinct typography, make 
this in all respects a very handsome text-book on the 
science treated. 

HAND-Book oF MytTHoLocy. Ay S. A. Edwards, 
Teacher of Mythology in the Philadelphia Girls’ 
Normal School. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 
Price, $1.15. 

A very convenient little manual, of the right size to 
thrust into the pocket, is this compend of mythology ; 
and just as well adapted to suit the needs of readers 
are its contents of mythic lore, ranging from the re- 
fined and poetic conceptions of the beauty-loving 
Greeks and the graver piety of the stern Romans, 
through the gross animal worship of Egypt and the 





cruel demon-worship of Assyria, to the purer theism 
of the Zend-Avesta and the Vedas. The bloody 
Sagas and Eddas of Scandinavia, the folk-lore of the 
Teutonic nations, the Druid myths of Gaul and Bri 
tain, and even the dim legends which served the red 
man as a religion, are brought within the compass of 
a volume of 240 pages. As to the benefit to the gen- 
eral reader of an acquaintance with mythology, we 
need not stop to remark. Suffice it to say, that for 
an intelligent understanding of any phase of literature, 
from Milton down to the newspaper of the day, a 
knowledge of this, so fertile a source of allusion, 
is indispensable. The mode of treatment is simple. 
First, an illustration, showing the god as usually re- 
presented in works of art, next an article descriptive 
of his charaeter and functions, as depicted by the 
poets, then a synopsis of the different forms of repre- 
sentation, and lastly, the epithets most commonly ap- 
plied to him. For its size, it is the best work we 
have seen on the subject of which it treats. 

AN IpYL OF THE WAR. Zhe German Exiles and 
Other Poems. By Elwood L. Kemp, A. B., Prof, 
of Ancient Languages in Keystone State Normal 
School, Pp. 167. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 

This neat little volume contains, ip addition to 
those mentioned in the title, several shorter poems of 
miscellaneous character, some translations from the 
German, and two poems in the Pennsylvania German 
dialect. An Idyl of the War tells in blank verse the 
stirring tale of one of the many sacrifices to patriotism 
demanded by the late civil conflict. The “ German 
Exiles”’ is a touching story of the sufferings of the 
early German settlers of eastern Pennsylvania, a peo- 
ple whose trials have perhaps never before attracted 
the sympathy of the poetic imagination. The “ Poet 
Ever Restless”’ is more artistic, in representing the 
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capricious wanderings of the child of fancy, by verse 
of varying measure. The Keystone State, great and 
powerful in many respects, has yet her proper place 
to fill in the field of art, and those of her sons who 
are striving to ennoble her with chisel, and pencil, 
and harp, merit a generous encouragement. The 
promising little book under notice may be had at the 
bookstores, or by addregsing the author at the State 

Normal School, Kutztown, Berks county, Pa. 

ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. for English 
Speaking Students. By J. H. Worman, Ph. D., 
and A. De Rougemont, A. B. Part 1. New York 
and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. 188}. 

This little work, based upon the natural method, 
is intended to accompany the first and second books 
of Prof. Worman. In accordance with the principles 
of that method, it is written wholly in the French 
language. There are many excellent grammars in 
that tongue, prepared by French scholars, but they 
are not so well adapted to the needs of English- 
speaking students. This can be used with great ad- 
vantage by any one familiar with the elements of 
French. It is handsomely bound, and the use of 
heavy type for the essential rules, and other import- 
ant matter, serves to engage the eye, and impress 
more readily upon the memory the leading principles. 
A NATURAL History READER. for School and 

Home. By Fames Johonnot, Author of **Princi- 

ples and Practice of Teaching, etc. Pp. 414. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Johonnot, who is known to the teachers of the 
country through his long services in the cause of com- 
mon-school education, has, by the preparation of this 
book, added to the debt of gratitude due him from 
the profession. The ‘“ Natural History Reader’’ is 
intended, primarily, as a reading book in schools, not 
only as furnishing matter of live interest to the young, 
but to direct attention to the manifold wonders that 
exist in the world about us. It also aims to teach in- 
directly lessons of kindness to animals, by exciting an 
interest in their habits. The selections are varied, 
and are drawn from the whole range of animal and 
plant life; so interesting are the marvels narrated 
that the dullest child, and, we should think, the 
merest book-worm would be equally charmed in their 
perusal. The book is copiously and beautifully il- 
lustrated. In addition to the uses suggested by the 
compiler, the work would have a special value to 
teachers of natural history in the common schools, as 
affording matter of additional interest to the meagre 
outline of the average text-book. , 

A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Sy Chas. 
fF. Richardson, New and Revised Edition, with 
Twelve Portraits of American Authors. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This Primer of American Literature seems well de- 
serving of its sale of twenty thousand. It is embel- 
lished with twelve life-like portraits, and gives within 
a compass of little more than a hundred pages, a very 
interesting sketch of the work of Americans in the 
field of letters, from the colonial days to the present. 
The notices of the best known works of each writer 
are of necessity very brief, but we have nowhere else 
seen the prominent characteristics of each author 
more happily sketched. It would not be strange 
that, in a list of more than three hundred names, an 
occasional error should appear; but we can say, that 
on a careful perusal we have found nothing so sur- 
prising as the statement that Patrick Henry, the ora- 
tor, “ edited an edition of Butler's Analogy.’ Judg- 


ing from his early training, he is one of the last men 
whom we should suppose capable of such a task. 
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Our own information ‘is, that while Governor of Vir- 
ginia he printed and circulated at his own expense 
some religious works, among which the Analogy was 
one. Again, in speaking of Bryant’s publication of 
Thanatopsis, he uses an expression which is not quite 
clear. He says, “‘ Bryant chose as the vehicle the 
North American Review, which he began as a bi- 
monthly and a general literary magazine.’’ What- 
ever share the poet may have had in the establish- 
ment of that periodical, he was not, we think, the 
founder of it. With the exceptions above stated, we 
know of no work on American literature more accu- 
rate, and so satisfactory within its limits; or one 
which better justifies its title, than this handy little 
volume. 

NATURAL PuiLosopny. Sy SJsaac Sharpless, Pro- 
Sessor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Haverford 
College, and G. M. Philips, Principal of State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Pp. 350. Phil- 
adelphia:s F. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is, perhaps, no branch of science in which 
recent progress is more evident thanin Physics. That 
the most numerous discoveries of popular importance 
have taken place within this field, is made manifest, 
to the casual observer, by a comparison of the table 
of contents of a volume like the one before us, with 
any school text book of ten years ago on the subject. 
Especially in the application of electricity to the arts 
of every-day life do we find a wonderful advance. 
Meteorology, which as a science is still in its infancy, 
is here treated with perspicuity. That, however, 
which chiefly recommends the work, is the simplicity 
of language, technical terms, so much as the nature 
of the subject will admit, being avoided. The authors 
hold, and we think, rightly, that what a student really 
needs is a clear apprehension of principles and the 
acquirement of scientific habits of thought. A second 
valuable feature is, the large number of practical 
exercises and experiments given. Most of these 
experiments are so simple as to be performed with 
material at hand in every school or home, and ata 
merely nominal expense. Those institutions, how- 
ever, which are, fortunately, well supplied with appa- 
ratus, will find sufficient explanations to enable them 
to use their superior advantages for the benefit of 
their classes. 

DEVELOPMENT Lessons. By Z. V. De Graff, Supt. of 
Schools, Paterson, N. J., and Margaret K. Smith, 
Graduate of the Oswego State Normal School, 
N.Y. Pp. 301. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
We have here an exposition of ‘* The Quincy Sys- 

tem’’ of teaching, derived from observation of Col. 

Parker’s methods, and an attendance on his instruc- 

tion—published by permission of that gentleman. As 

its name imports, it consists of a series of Lessons, 
about fifty in number, on Size, Form, Place, Plants, 
and Insects, for the development of the senses. 

These lessons are arranged so as best to cultivate in 

the pupil the ready use of all his senses, and to give 

him practice in the reproduction of his ideas by writ- 
ing and speaking. We think the work may do great 
good, inasmuch as it is a graphic report of the details 
of daily life in the school-room, Lectures do much 
to excite curiosity and stimulate desire for a further 
acquaintance with the subjects under consideration; 
but the success of the system depends so much upon 
familiarity with details, that next to the advantage of 
being present from day to day in a school conducted 
as are the Quincy schools, is that of studying the re- 
port of an observer, who is himself a teacher of expe- 
rience, and who has proved the value of the lessons 
thus learned, by practical use in the school-room, 
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The work is illustrated sufficiently to render each 
stage in the development of the lessons clear. There 
are also Lectures upon Teaching—the instructions of 
Col. Parker, an exposition of the Oswego and the 
Quincy Systems, and the famous essay of Chas. Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., upon the Quincy schools; and though 
these are all valuable in their way, we venture, with 
some diffidence, the suggestion that they serve to 
swell the size of the book without adding proportion- 
ately to its practical value. Still, fora clear under- 
standing of the details of the satura/ method of teach- 
ing, we commend the present volume. 

YALE EXAMINATION PAPERS.—Collected and Ar- 
ranged by F, B. Stevens. Pp. 139. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath and Co. 188}. 

We have here in a neatly-bound little volume the 
questions asked of candidates for admission to Yale 
College from 1876 to 1882, inclusive. These ques- 
tions number from five to nine in the branches of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Latin, Greek and 
Roman and Greek History, required for admission to 
the Academic Department, and in Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Latin, History of the 
United States, Geography, and English Grammar, for 
the Sheffield Scientific School. We find them inter- 
esting as gratifying an intelligent curiosity as to the 
amount of previous training required, by one of our 
foremost colleges, of those who come to her for in- 
struction. They may also be made of practical bene- 
fit in directing the course of preparatory work in 
Secondary Schools, and will prove suggestive to those 
whose duty it is to examine others. 

ROBINSON Crusor. Edited for the Use of Schools. 
By W. H. Lambert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Malden, Mass. Boston ; Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The first part of Robinson Crusoe, condensed, be- 
gins a series of Classics for Children. The plan of 
the editor is apparently to give the outline of the 
story in the words of the author, omitting many of 
the episodes and the discursions which impede the 
onward progress of the narrative. His notes, explan- 
atory of obsolete words and obscure passages, are 
judicious, and the work, as a whole, is as well done 
as such work can be. But we belong to a class which 
believes but little in “improving” the classics. ‘* Paint 
me just as I am,” said Cromwell to the artist who 
wished to disguise the ugly wart which disfigured the 
the face of the Lord Protector. Expurgated editions, 
revised versions, etc., have their place no doubt, and 
are sometimes desirable; but for the most part they 
find few readers, even in this change-loving century. 


Tus TENTING SCHOOL. Ay C. W. Larison, M. D., 
Principal of Ringos Academy. Published by the 
Author, Ringos, N. F. 188}. 

Under the above somewhat novel title, the author 
gives us a very interesting account of one of the 
tours made by himself and pupils during the summer 
months of 1882. Some seventy pages are filled with 
a description of the necessary outfit for a camping 
tour, in which nearly everything needed for comfort 
and support was taken along. A carry-all, twelve 
feet in length, accommodating eighteen adults, was 
used to convey the party from place to place. At 
night they put up tents and camped on the ground. 
The school work was mainly devoted to geology, 
botany, and natural history, though battle-fields and 
other points of interest, local or historical, came in 
for a share of attention. The trip led towards the 
seashore, and as a consequence, “ The Villages by the 
Sea’’ are visited in order, from the south to Long 
Branch, and a brief sketch of these summer resorts is 
given. An appendix includes creditable essays by 





two of the young ladies of the party, and a statement 
of expenses of the trip, which seem surprisingly small. 
The facts observed, and the experiences of the trav- 
elers,are very interesting reading, despite the wretched 
style in which they are described. It is a matter of 
wonder how a man of acquirements, and an experi- 
enced teacher, can succeed in distorting his mother- 
tongue when he gives his mind to it. Our author is 
never at a loss for a word. When no recognized 
term suggests itself, he simply evolves one from his 
inner consciousness; and then, lest his ignorant read- 
ers might think it a misprint, or a slip of the pen, he 
twists succeeding sentences out of shape in order 
again to introduce his pet monstrosity. Violations of 
the simplest rules of grammar are of frequent occur- 
rence, and the padding is apparent on every page. 
Take it all in all, Dr. Larison has succeeded beyond 
example in’ butchering the queen’s English, and 
almost destroying good material by the bungling use 
of his tools, and the affectations of a false taste. 

BRIEF HisTORY OF GREECE; With Readings from 

Prominent Greek Historians. Pp. 191. New 

York and Chicago : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Of this little volume, the first ninety pages give the 
political and social history of Athens and Sparta. 
This portion is profusely illustrated with fine maps 
and clear-cut figures from works of art, exemplifying 
the manners and customs of the people. Very full 
foot-notes — biography and anecdotes from various 
sources—add interest to the narrative, without imped- 
ing the progress of the story in the text. The remain- 
ing pages are filled with extracts from the most cele- 
brated writers on Grecian history. These selections 
recommend the book to the use of teachers who 
cannot procure the voluminous works from which 
they are drawn, or lack time to cull the passages 
needed for illustration in class work. 

Dio Lewis’s MONTHLY for October is the best of 
its three numbers. Our Rich Men, by Dio Lewis, 
ought to help many persons who fancy that happiness 
and money are synonymous. Our Young Women, 
by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, is a brave discussion of 
an enoromous but fashionable evil. Sandwich Island 
Sketches, by Dr. C. L. Tisdale, is the first of a series 
of interesting sketches of the Little Kingdom. The 
Shakers, by Dio Lewis, will give new ideas to those 
who have not studied that singular people. Weight 
of the Human Brain, by Dio Lewis, will deeply inter- 
est all who keep up with modern thought in this im- 
portant field. Open the Cage Door, Treatment of 
Prisoners, and Treatment of the Insane, all by Dio 
Lewis, will be read with interest by the philanthro- 
pic. House-Drainage, by Colonel Waring, of New- 
port, is a thoughtful paper, by an eminent expert. A 
Fine Complexion, is by a well-known lady writer, 
who knows what she is talking about. Our Brains 
and Nerves, by Dio Lewis, is in his happiest vein. 
The Check-Rein, by Hon. Geo. T. Angell. The 
Hygienic Department is full of variety and interest. 
Beer, is by one our of best writers upon this class of 
subjects. Diphtheria, by Dio Lewis, is a clear discus- 
sion of the cause, prevention, and treatment of this 
dreaded malady. About Nursing, by Dr. Lewis, is 
commended to young women. Our Cooking School, 
by Miss Julia Colman, grows better and better. Stray 
Thoughts, will interest and amuse. Subscription 
price, $3. Address Frank Seaman, Publisher, 68-71 
Bible House, New York. 

“Gems OF GERMANIA”’ is a small collection of 
favorite German songs with English and German 
words to each. Published at twenty-five cents by 
the Cockroft Publishing Company of Chicago. 
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The light my path surround - ing, Theloves towhich I cling, The hopes within me 
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call - ing,“ Come, pil-grim,come a - w ff ~ The day, in night de- clin - ing, Says 
bound - ing; The joys that round me wing,— All melt,like stars of ev - en, Be- 
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fore the morning’s ray,— Pass up-wardin-to heav-en, Andchideat my de- lay. 
scenes of death and sin ? Oh, rise to glo- hith - er, And find true life be - gin.” 
thus let all I see Point on, with faithfal fin - ger, Toheaven,O Lord,and Thee. 
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H. K. Wurrer, 1806. 
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1. Oft in dan- ger, oft in woe, On - ward,Chris-tians, on - ward go; 
2. On - ward, Chris-tians, on- ward go, Join the war, and face the foe; 
3- Let your droop-ing hearts be glad; March in heaven-ly ar - mor clad; 
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Fight the  fight,main - tain the _ strife, Strengthen’d with the bread of 
Will ye flee in dan - ger’s hour? Know ye not your Cap-tain’s power? 
Fight, nor think the bat - tle long, Vict’ry soon shall tune your song. 
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4. Let not sorrow dim your eye, 5. Onward then in battle move, 
Soon shall every tear be dry; More than conquerors ye shall prove; 
Let not tears your course impede, Though opposed by many a foe, 


Great your strength, 1f great your need. Christian soldiers, onward go. 














